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WOOL SHRINKAGE 


TESTING 


ANNOUNCING A NEW SERVICE FOR THE WOOL GROWING INDUSTRY. THE UNITED | 













STATES TESTING COMPANY. INC., ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST IMPARTIAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES, IS NOW EQUIPPED TO CORE LOTS OF WOOL AND TEST FOR SHRINK: 


AGE. WE CORE AND HANDLE THE SHRINKAGE TEST OUT OF ANY OF OUR BRANCHES. 


For Information regarding coring of lots in the West, contact 


BERRY DUFF, SONORA, TEXAS 





Main Laboratories 
THE UNITED STATES TESTING BUILDING 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
THE TESTING HOUSE FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





Branches: CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK WOONSOCKET PHILADELPHIA 



























Peril, 1946 


THERE’S A MOORMAN 
MINERAL FEED FOR 
EVERY FEEDING NEED 


MoorMan’s Range Minerals for Sheep 
is still available in the ever popular 
50 lb. blocks and 5 lb. blockettes. 
Now it also comes in the improved 
granular form. MoorMan’s Sheep Min- 
erals with Phenothiazine for new effi- 
ciency in worm control comes in 
granular form only. MoorMan’s Range 
Minerals for Cattle also comes in both 
blocks and granular form. Moor- 
Man’s Minerals and mineral-protein 
feeds can be supplied for hogs, poul- 
try, horses or dairy cattle. 


100 LB. 
BAGS 
OR 
50 LB. 
BLOCKS 










“BETTER LAMBS...BETTER WOOL..: 
LOWER LOSSES...NO DRENCHING!” 


WRITES MR. JESS STEPHENS OF CONCHO COUNTY, TEXAS 


Strongly Recommends MoorMan’s Sheep 


Minerals With Phenothiazine to Combat 
Worms and Mineral Deficiency 


“I have been feeding MoorMan’s 
Range Minerals and Sheep Miner- 
als with Phenothiazine about 114 
years,” writes Mr. Stephens, “And 
I’m glad to recommend it as a 
good investment for anyone in the 
livestock business. I fed the sheep 
minerals last summer and didn’t 
drench them at all. My losses 
were reduced—ewes were stronger 
and had better lambs, also better 
fleece of wool.” 


FIGHT TWO FOES 


Mr. Stephens worked along sound 


lines to fight two of sheep’s worst 
enemies—worms and the defici- 
ency of minerals in today’s range 
grasses. For the former, pheno- 
thiazine stands alone and for the 
second, sheepmen galore hold an 
equally high opinion of MoorMan’s 
Range Minerals for Sheep. Put the 
two together and it’s easy to ac- 
count for the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Stephens and thousands like him. 
They know that—with or without 
phenothiazine—a complete min- 
eral feed pays best. See your 
MoorMan dealer or write. 


MOORMAN MFG. CO.= DEPT.)-246— QUINCY, ILL. 


MoorHMan: 


MINERAL 
FEEDS 
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THE COVER 


Miss Mary MacLennan of Ellensburg, 
Washington, is the photographer of this 
month’s cover picture. 








The Cutting Chute 


Mouton Slacks 


Plasticized sheep skins under the trade 
name of “Bonmouton” were put on the mark- 
et in a Minneapolis store this season by 
Motty Eitingon, a New York Fur dealer, in 
the form of slack at $155 and vests at $90, 
for women’s outdoor wear. 


Wool Pullers Organize 


The Wool Pullers Council of America was 
organized in Philadelphia on March 14, 1946. 
Walter Martin of Wilson and Company was 
elected president and A. Matthew Fishman 
of Morris Fishman and Sons, secretary. The 
Council’s activities will include a study of 
existing regulations and conditions affect- 
ing wool pullers. 


Arizona Wool Moves To Boston 
Via Panama Canal 


Practically all of the Arizona wools this 
year are moving by truck to the Los Ange- 
les harbor and thence by boat through the 
Panama Canal, as steam companies are 
now carrying civilian goods between the 
two coasts. 


Wool Trade Meets 


Harold T. Lindsay was elected president 
of the National Wool Trade Association at 
its annual meeting on March 5, 1946, for 
the fourth consecutive time. Vice presidents 
are: George L. Anderson, Boston; 5 
Elliott, Salt Lake City, Utah; Marcus Har- 
ris, St. Louis; Vester T. Hughes, Mertzon, 
Texas; H. Clyde Moore, Boston; Hubert S. 
Silberman, Chicago; Lorin H. Tryon, San 
Francisco; and Herbert K. Webb, Philadel- 
phia. C. Willard Bigelow is secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 


Timber Wolves Killed In Utah 


Two “timber,” or American grey wolves, 
were killed the past season near Salina, 
Utah, by James W. Jensen, an independent 
trapper. The timber wolf is one of the 
most destructive predators, and due to per- 
sistent efforts of the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice and independent hunters, have almost 
become extinct. One of the two animals re- 
cently killed in Utah measured seven feet 
and weighed 129 pounds, while the other 
measured six feet four inches and weighed 
128 pounds, 


Utah Grazier Returns to Post 


Lt. Col. Chesley P. Seely has returned to 
his post as regional grazier for Utah with 
headquarters in the Federal Building, after 
overseas duty since December, 1942. Colonel 
Seely, a reserve officer in the National 
Guard, was called to active duty as a cap- 
tain in the field artillery in May, 1942. He 
served three years in Australia, New 
Guinea, and the Philippine Islands as staff 
officer in the 5th Replacement Depot. Har- 
old J. Burback, who has been acting re- 
gional grazier during Colonel Seeley’s ab- 
sence, will continue as his assistant. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year's 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues ané 
subscriptions are received along with state associa 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the follow 
ing states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To nom 
members $5.00 per year. Entered as Second Class 
Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ac 
ceptance for mailing at special rate of postage Pre 
vided for in Section 1103. Act of October 8 19Ii, 
authorized August 23, 1918. 
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Things To Come 


“WOOL ACT OF 1946” 

On Saturday, April 6, 1946, Senator 
O'Mahoney introduced S. 2033, the 
bill embodying the Administration’s 
proposals for handling the wool prob- 
lem (see page 8). If the wool growers 
give this measure their strong backing, 
it stands a good chance of early enact- 
ment into law. 





Wool Program 

HE sheep industry was given a “shot 
in the arm” during the month of 
March through favorable consideration 
of its problems by the Administration 
and friends of the industry on Capitol 
Hill. President Truman’s proposal, as 
a result of Senator O’Mahoney’s re- 
quest, and the introduction of a wool 
bill by Senator Robertson have created 
a feeling that at last proper recognition 
and consideration will be forthcoming 
for this domestic industry. (In this and 
the March issue of the Wool Grower, 
these proposals are given in detail.) 

From the standpoint of the wool 
grower, for a long-term wool program, 
Senate bill 1874 introduced by Senator 
Robertson (Wyoming) is more to be de- 
sired than the Administration’s propos- 
al, From the viewpoint of the govern- 
ment agencies, it will receive opposi- 
tion as was indicated at the wool hear- 
ings last November. 

The important problem is to secure 
a program which will give the industry 
stability and some assurance for the 
future, regardless of whose idea it was. 
It is essential for every producer to 
get behind this program and give the 
necessary support to accomplish it. 
From reports received in this office, this 
is exactly the attitude of many growers; 
and this is the position of your Associ- 
ation officers. 


Lamb Program 

A question of much concern at the 
present time, is, “What is going to hap- 
pen on the lamb program?” (In this is- 
sue are questions propounded by Con- 
gressman Buffett of Nebraska to Secre- 
lary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
sn on this subject). 

It is extremely unfortunate that a 
man in the position of Secretary Ander- 
son must speak “off the record” or only 
for himself when he says, “If my recom- 
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mendations are followed there would 
either be a continuance of the lamb 
subsidy after June 30, or there would 
be a reflection in retail ceilings.” 


A pledge of this nature, binding up- 
on government agencies “ruling with 
an iron hand,” is only fair and just to 
the industry. Why can’t it be made? 
There are only the two alternatives. It 
must be one or the other. What do 
these agencies imply by not making 
this public statement? Do they imply 
that if subsidies are not continued ceil- 
ings will not be raised to compensate 
for the loss in subsidy? 


The sheep industry can no longer 
bear increased burdens as was admitted 
by these government agencies when 
some relief was granted August 5, 1945. 
In fact, greater subsidies, or ceiling 
prices greater than those now in effect 
plus subsidies, are‘ presently needed to 
put the industry on a profitable basis. 


Is it any wonder why industry is op- 
posing the extension of the O.P.A. when 
their policy is one of “dictation” with- 
out regard to problems of production? 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has now (April 1) complet- 
ed its hearings on the extension of 
O.P.A. The bill will pass the House 
but with some restrictions on their 
power. 


Expansion of World Trade 


The Department of State recently is- 
sued proposals for an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment 
to be called by the United Nations and 
to meet not later than the summer of 
1946. One of the main tasks of this 
conference, according to a report, would 
be to deal at one time with all restric- 
tions upon trade, reduce all of them at 
once, and state rules on which any re- 
strictions that remain would be govern- 


ed. 


“Provision is made for the substan- 
tial reduction of tariffs and elimination 
of tariff preferences,” so goes the re- 
port. Negotiations would seek to re- 
duce tariffs, eliminate preferences, 
lighten or remove other barriers of 
trade, whatever they are, and this may 
be accomplished in the United States 
through the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which was renewed by Con- 


gress in June, 1945, with an increase of 
the authority conferred upon the Presi- 
dent. The proposal continues, “This 
country should undertake negotiations 
under the Trade Agreements Act with 
several governments as soon as a mu- 
tually satisfactory basis can be found, 
the required notices published, the sta- 
tutory hearings held, and their results 
considered.” 

This is a bald statement of what do- 
mestic industry can expect from our 
State Department in the near future— 
reduced tariffs. Undoubtedly, and be- 
fore long, “the required notices will be 
published, statutory hearings held, and 
their results considered,” but if pre- 

vious history of hearings on reciprocity 
repeats itself, very little, if any, consid- 
eration will be given the domestic pro- 
ducers’ position, although much time, 
effort, and expense will be spent on 
briefs and personal appearance before 
the Committee on Reciprocity. The 
final result will probably be, as usual, 
another poor trade by the State De- 
partment for domestic industry. 

It will be interesting to note the 
monetary exchange stability which is 
to be achieved by these proposals. Of 
course, tariffs or lack of them mean lit- 
tle without stability of exchange rates. 

The proposed International Trade 
Organization under its general com- 
mercial policy states: “Members 
should enter into arrangements for the 
substantial reduction of tariffs and for 
the elimination of tariff preferences.” 
Substantial reduction of tariffs under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
undoubtedly means a 50 per cent re- 
ducion on existing duties, this being 
the maximum reduction permitted un- 
der the present law. 

How far the State Department will 
go in this regard is not now known, 
but look for the published notices which 
may come any time. 


Parity 


The inclusion of farm labor in the 
calculation of parity for agricultural 
products was approved by the Senate 
when, on March 29, an amendment was 
tied on to the industrial minimum wage 
bill. This amendment, sponsored by 
Senator Russell (Georgia), corre- 
sponds with Congressman Pace’s bill in 
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the House, which utilizes the present 
base period (1909-14) for agricultural 
products. President Truman has al- 
ready signified his intention to veto the 
bill should it pass the House, which it 
has done twice before, and comes to 
him for signature. 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson has opposed the inclusion of 
farm labor in the calculation of parity 
on the basis that it would not benefit 
agriculture. He states that in sixteen 
of the past 35 years years, the inclu- 
sion of farm wages at a weight of 32 
per cent would increase the parity 
price of agricultural commodities; in 
fifteen of the years, the inclusion would 
decrease the parity price; and in four 
out of the 35, no change would be noted. 


Whether this would be true in the 
next 35 years is pure speculation, but 
statistics show that while farm wages 
do fall, only rarely do they reach a 
point as low as the 1909-14 average 
and generallly rest at the low period on 
a plane above the wages during the base 
period. In only three years out of the 
35 years (1910-45) were farm wages as 
low or lower than during 1910-14. Those 
were the years 1931-32-33. 

On November 9, your Association ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture in support of a parity re- 
vision and for the inclusion of labor in 
its calculation. 

After all the labor cost is one of the 
most important factors in the cost of 
production. Dr. A. F. Vass of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, from actual data 
obtained by him, shows that labor costs 
averaged 42.8 per cent of the total cost 
of production in 1901-25. 

At the present time, the inclusion of 
farm wages in the calculation of parity 
as adopted by the Senate would raise 
the parity price for wool from 32.6 
cents to 42.5 cents per grease pound 
and for lamb from $10.50 to $13.72 per 
hundredweight. 

Of course, basically parity for wool 
and lambs is not in proper relation- 
ship with parity prices for agricultural 
commodities. This was definitely con- 
firmed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in its testimony before the 
Special Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate Wool last November in Wash- 
ington, and also substantiated by the 
President and government agencies in 
their proposed wool program. The first 
point proposed was: “(1) The parity 
price of wool be revised or established 
at the so-called ‘comparable’ level so 
that wool parity prices will be on a 
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First Full Quota Received 


The Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association sent its check for 
$1,788 to cover its 1946 quota to the 
National Wool Growers Association on 
March 19, 1946. One of the youngest 
members of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, this is the second 
consecutive year the Western South 
Dakota Association has been first in 
remitting its full quota. 





level equivalent to parity prices for 
other farm products.” 

Therefore, the first step should be to 
place wool and lambs on the same com- 
parable level with other farm products 
in the parity setup and proceed from 
that point. If wool and lambs were 
placed on an equitable basis with other 
farm products, and farm wages were 
included in the calculation of parity, 
the parity price at the present time 
would be 54.6 cents for wool per grease 
pound and $17.84 per hundredweight 
for lambs. 


These are the prices necessary at the 
present time to encourage continued 
domestic production of wool and lambs. 


Grazing Fees 


Apparently the Grazing Service came 
in for considerable criticism again from 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
first because promises made by the De- 
partment of the Interior when the Tay- 
lor Act was passed have not been kept; 
namely, that the cost of administration 
would not exceed $150,000 per year and 
it could be handled within the Depart- 
ment without establishing another bu- 
reau; second, that, instead of curtail- 
ing last year’s appropriation of $979,470, 
the Budget Committee approved $1,- 
504,000 for this fiscal year. 

Although former Secretary Ickes 
promised no increase in grazing fees 
would be made during 1946, it is re- 
ported that Secretary Krug does not 
consider he is bound by this commit- 
ment. Apparently anything can hap- 
pen. 


It is also understood that the Ap- 
propriations Committee took the For- 
est Service to task because grazing 
fees have not been increased. Appar- 
ently the Forest Service admitted that 
an increase would seem justified and 
asked for time to figure out a schedule. 
This is an odd admission, if true, be- 


cause forest fees are tied to market 
prices of lambs and as the price of 
lambs has increased, so have the fees. 


In 1933 when the new method of es. | 


tablishing fees based on market prices 
was established, the fee was 2.05 cents 
per head per month of grazing. In 1945, 


be 
and 
tral 





this fee had risen on the average tg | 


6.03 cents per head per month. That 
should be considered quite an increase. 


Farm Credit 


In March, the House of Representa. 
tives overwhelmingly approved legis. 
lation by Congressman Flannagan 
(Virginia) , H. R. 3422, to place all fed. 
eral farm agencies under a seven man 
independent board free from the De. 
partment of Agriculture. 


The Farm Credit Administration 


came into being under the Farm Loan | 


Act of 1916, and enjoyed a status inde. 
pendent of political influence or of any 
other government agency, reporting 
only to the Congress and to the Presi- 
dent. However, under the executive 
reorganization bill, the F.C.A. lost its 
independent status and on June 30, 
1939, came under the then Secretary 
of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, and 
now remains under the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Your Association at its 75th annual 


convention requested a return of the | 





F.C.A. to its independent status and | 


former President R. C. Rich in March, 


1940, testified before a sub-committee | 


of the Senate Banking and Currency | 


Committee for a return of the F.C.A. 
to its original status. 


President Truman was the co-author 
of the bill to establish the F.C.A. as an 
independent agency. The facts certain- 
ly haven’t changed since that time and 
if the President hasn’t changed his 
mind, the present bill should have a 
good chance of passage, thus freeing 
federal agricultural credit agencies 
from being used for political advantage, 
reducing overlapping and conflicting 
provisions, and assuring greater stabi- 
lity to farm credit. 


Under the bill there would be a sev- 
en-man governing board, composed of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and six 
others appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate for 12-year terms at an annual 
salary of $10,000 per year. The agency 
created would be known as the Agri 
cultural Credit Agency and to it would 
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be granted all the functions, powers, 
and duties of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and Farm Security Administra- 
tion. It is quite possible that consolida- 
tion of this sort would stabilize and 
strengthen agricultural credit agencies. 
J. M. J. 





New Government 


Officials 


The retirement of Ira N. Gabrielson 
as director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, has recently been announced. 
Albert M. Day, formerly assistant di- 
rector, is filling the post temporarily 
and will probably be selected as the 
new director. 


J. B. Hutson, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of assistant secre- 
tary-general of the United Na- 
tions Organization. In addition to be- 
ing Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Hutson has also been head of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and ad- 
ministrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. S. 
D. A. 

Norris E. Dodd, native of lowa and 
Oregon wheat grower, has been select- 
ed by President Truman to take Mr. 
Hutson’s place as Under Secretary. 
Active in Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration work for several years 
past, he became its chief in 1943 and 
was named director of the Field Service 
Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration in 1945. 

Robert H. Shields, solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture, has been 
appointed by Secretary ‘Anderson to 
take over the duties of both the ad- 
ministrator of P. M. A. and head of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Jesse B. Gilner, secretary of the C.C.C., 
has been named deputy administrator 


of P, M. A. and vice president of the 
C.¢. Cc. 





No Increase in Bedding 
Charges on Livestock 


A recent proposal to increase the 

charges for bedding livestock by 
Western Trunk Lines will not become 
effective, Traffic Manager Blaine noti- 
fied the National Wool Grower on 
March 19. The Western Trunk Line 
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Committee voted against increasing 
these charges after receiving protests 
from Mr. Blaine; Charles B. Bowling, 
Chief of Transportation Rates and Ser- 
vice Division, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Lee J. Quasey, Commerce 
Counsel for the National Livestock 
Producers Association; and Charles A. 
Stewart, Traffic Manager of the Live- 
stock Traffic Association at Fort Worth, 
Texas. 





Western Wool Hearings 


HE western hearings in the Wool 

Freight Rate Investigation (Dock- 
et 28863) were concluded the first week 
of April in San Francisco. During 
March, shippers and their representa- 
tives put, in testimony at hearings in 
Fort Worth, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Portland, and San Francisco. 

At the Salt Lake hearings, President 
Winder and Secretary Jones of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
testified. 

The railroads are expected to put in 
their case against the lowering of the 
rates at Chicago, probably sometime in 
July, after which the shippers will have 


an opportunity to answer the carriers’ 
statements. 





Gu Mleomoriam 


D. WHITMORE, 61, who retired as 

* assistant general freight traffic 

manager for the Union Pacific Railroad 

in June, 1941, on account of illness, 

died on March 11, 1946, at his home in 
Valley, Nebraska. 


Mr. Whitmore had been in Union 
Pacific service the major part of the 
time since 1900. On July 1, 1917, the 
position he held as livestock agent was 
abolished during federal control but he 
was re-employed in his position in the 
freight traffic department at Omaha on 
December 1, 1920. During his absence 
from railroad service he devoted his 
time to managing the Valley and 
Grand Island, Nebraska, Stockyards. 

Mr. Whitmore was appointed general 
livestock agent of the Union Pacific 
system on January 16, 1933, assistant 
freight traffic manager January 1, 1934, 
and assistant general freight traffic 
manager March 16, 1940. 

He was born at Valley, Nebraska, 
March 15, 1884 where he was graduated 
from high school, later attending the 
University of Nebraska. He is sur- 


vived by his widow and three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Benjamin Crawford of Chi- 
cago, the former Lida Whitmore; Mrs. 
William Liggon of Tulsa, the former 
Jane Whitmore; and Mrs. Kent Thomp- 
son, the former Peggy Whitmore, who 
resided with her father at Valley. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Whitmore built 
up a large circle of friends among 
sheepmen through their regular at- 
tendance at the annual conventions, 
particularly of the National Wool 
Growers Association, before Mr. Whit- 
more retired, and they will always be 
remembered for their graciousness. 


George McKerrow 


George McKerrow, famous Shrop- 
shire and Oxford breeder, died at his 
home near Pewaukee, Wisconsin, on 
February 8, 1946 at the age of 93. When 
only 13, McKerrow won his first blue 
ribbon on sheep at a fair in Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. Since that time, the Mc- 
Kerrow sheep have won 20,000 prizes. 
Mr. McKerrow founded his Shropshire 
flock from importations from Eng- 
land and also exported sheep to Japan 
and South America. Many honors, 
both national and local, came to Mr. 
McKerrow during his life, which was 
a most active one in civic and agricul- 
tural affairs. His son, Gavin McKer- 
roy, and five grandchildren survive. 


Mrs. Margaret Wilkins 


Funeral services for Mrs. Margaret 
Wilkins, mother of Russell Wilkins, 
were held in Denver, Colorado, Friday, 
March 29, at the St. Catherine’s Catho- 
lic Church. Mrs. Wilkins passed away 
early the morning of March 27 in the 
Denver Mercy Hospital following a 
brief illness. She was 77 years of age. 

She was a native of Iowa and lived 
in Chicago for a number of years prior 
to moving to Ogden, Utah, when Rus- 
sell Wilkins came west to open a sheep 
commission office at the Ogden Union 
Stock Yards. In 1940 she moved to 
Denver where she resided up until the 
time of her death. Mrs. Wilkins had 
a very cheerful disposition which 
quickly endeared her to people she 
met. 


W. W. Pendleton 


William W. Pendleton, noted Ram- 
bouillet sheep breeder of Parowan, 
Utah, died at his home on March 18, 
at the age of 88. For many years, Mr. 
Pendleton was a consignor to the Na- 
tional Ram Sale, having his first en- 
tries in the third sale in 1918. 








Status of Lamb Program 


RVERY effort possible has been made 

by the representatives of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
the Lamb Industry Committee to have 
announced a policy on lamb ceiling 
prices and subsidies following June 30, 
1946 by the proper government offi- 
cials. When Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson appeared before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
the extension of the O.P.A., Congress- 
man Buffett of Nebraska, at the request 
of Congressman Barrett of Wyoming 
and J. B. Wilson, legislative chairman 
of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation, asked him specific questions on 
the future lamb program. Mr. Buf- 
fett’s questions and Secretary Ander- 
son’s answer are given below. The Sec- 
retary’s replies confirm the statements 
previously made in the Wool Grow- 
er: namely, that no announcement can 
be made until the future of the O.P.A. 
is decided. 


Mr. Buffett: As you know, the feeders 
are going to be coming into our country 
pretty soon, lamb feeders, from California 
and Arizona, Can you tell me what the 
program for present lamb subsidies will 
be, or when it will be announced? You 
have had that question before, I take it? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes. I tried to find some- 
thing when I started out. I could not find 
it. I have an impression that there was a 
statement by Judge Collet that dealt with 
part of the livestock problem. At least, 
there has been an announcement that the 
lamb subsidy will continue until June 30, 
and it has been our thought that it would 
either continue after June 30 or would 
be translated into a price increase at that 
time, 

Mr. Buffett: I see. You think that when 
it is taken off that ceilings will be raised 
proportionately if they can get it? 

Mr. Anderson: I am not quite sure 
whether this covers your point or not. Let 
me see if it does. This is from Judge Collet’s 
statement of January 23: “The policy of 
making termination of subsidies subject to 
general stabilization of the cost of living, 
which underlies these statements, still 
governs the subsidy removal progress. It 
now appears that this policy will require 
the continuation of major food subsidies 
beyond next June. Congress is being re- 
ye to authorize payment of subsidies 

r the fiscal year 1947.” Starting July 
1st of 1946, you see. “The granting of 
such authorization, however, will in no 
way affect the government’s aim of re- 
ducing the scope of the program as rapidly 
as possible. In accordance with the ob- 
jective of managing the termination pro- 
gram so that it will not result in drastic 
reductions of producers’ incomes, subsidies 
will be withdrawn as soon as it is indi- 
cated there will be offsetting declines in 
the non- subsidized elements of the cost of 
living.” 


I do not find the statement that I had in 
mind here. I am sorry. We had prepared 
a statement in which we hoped to give as- 
surance to farmers that, if the subsidy 


terminated on June 30, there might be some 
reflection in price after that date. But we 
ran up against the fact that there was no 
authorization on the part of anybody to 
do that. There was no assurance that there 
would be controls after June 30. There 
was no assurance that there would be sub- 
sidy money after June 30. There was no 
indication that it would be possible within 
the framework to do it, and we found we 
could not give a pledge that was binding 
and, rather than give a pledge that was 
not binding, we felt it better not to give a 
pledge at all. So, as the matter now stands, 
the only statement you could make is that 
there has been no statement made on the 
lamb subsidy that is binding after June 30. 


But there is a statement binding until that 
date. 

Mr. Buffett: Well, if your recommenda. 
tions are followed that would not be neces. 
sary, would it? 

Mr. Anderson: I will answer for myself, 
but I cannot attempt to bind anybody else 
If my recommendations are followed, there 
would either be a continuance of the lamb 
subsidy after June 30, or there would be 
a reflection in retail ceilings, because we 
are in a period of shortage on lamb. 

Mr. Buffett: Thank you. That answers 
my question. 

Mr. Anderson: That is as far as I cap 
go and it is not binding on anyone else. 

Mr. Buffett: Certainly, I understand. 








On Lamb Ceilings and Subsidies 


Howard Vaughn, President of the 
California Wool Growers Association, 
represented the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the growers’ sec- 
tion of the National Lamb Industry 
Committee, in the hearings on the ex- 
tension of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration held by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. His state- 
ment, made on March 13, 1946, fol- 
lowed the position taken by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in 
its convention in January of this year. 
It is printed in full below. 


BELIEVE I can present to you the 
current attitude and actual predica- 
ment of lamb producers most accurate- 
ly by answering three brief questions: 
1. What led up to present situation? 
2. What is the effect of the ceiling- 
subsidy combination? 
3. How does the sheepman look at 
the future? 


First as to background—I trust you 
realize that a large per cent of the lambs 
consumed in the U. S. are raised in 
about 13 western states; that the moth- 
ers of these lambs find probably 90 per 
cent of what they live on in the native 
grasses, weeds and brush of that area; 
(the same is substantially true of sheep 
in other areas) and that practically all 
of this material that sheep eat would 
be wasted if not used by sheep. But in 
almost every section a small amount of 
concentrated grain or protein feed is 
required for a short season when na- 
tive feeds are not sufficient. By these 
statements, I merely wish you to under- 
stand that sheep have always been a 
useful factor in our national economy 
for without them the reseurces of the 
country could not be fully utilized. 
Moreover wool is a strategic war ma- 


terial which adds to the importance of 
this industry. | 

The beginning of the war found the 
sheep industry in a comparatively sta- 
ble and prosperous condition, but im- 
mediately thereafter the following 
changes took place: 

1. Essential help (especially herd- 
ers) went into military service or gov- 
ernment subsidized competing indus- 
tries. 

2. Feed costs immediately went up. 

3. Predatory animals increased, mak- 
ing losses enormous. 

4. In 1942 prices of dressed meats 
were frozen by the government. 

5. In 1943 there was a rollback in 
price to consumers with a compensating | 
subsidy to packers, but the net to the 
producer remained stationary. 

6. In 1944 the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion disclosed that the American sheep: | 
men were operating at a loss of about 
$1.22 per sheep per year. : 

7. In late 1944 the OPA appointed | 
a so-called advisory committee but it 
did not convene the committee until 
June, 1945. The OPA then indicated 
that it wanted to do something for the ‘ 
sheepmen and suggested a subsidy of 
25 cents per 100 pounds. Now this fi- 
gure represented about one-tenth of 





what the Tariff Commission had said § 


the sheepmen were losing. That com- 
mittee adjourned in considerable dis- 
gust and has never convened since. 
However, two weeks later there was 
organized in Chicago a committee com- 
posed of representatives of all segments 
of the lamb industry. It was called the 
National Lamb Industry Committee. 
It is composed of growers, feeders, 
packers and retailers of lamb and mut 
ton. That committee came to Washing: 
ton last June, arranged a joint meeting 
of O.ES., O.P.A. and D.A., explained 
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the serious plight of the industry and 
unanimously requested that ceilings be 
lifted on lamb and mutton. It is now 
history that the government refused 
their request, but did counter with the 
offer of a subsidy intended to balance 
the loss which the grower was taking 
and to allow production to continue. 
The subsidy went into effect on the 
fifth of last August. The National Lamb 
Industry Committee has carefully ob- 
served the working of the subsidy and 
ceilings since that date and one repre- 
sentative of each segment of the com- 
mittee is here to report to you today. 

So much for the background. The 
next question is: How is the govern- 
ment policy working? On that question 
I speak as a producer member of the 
National Lamb Industry Committee 
and as a grower of commercial lambs in 
the state of California. May I observe 
here that in the two great lamb-produc- 
ing valleys of California, the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento, the 1946 crop 
of lamb is already being started to 
market. How government regulations 
affect them will be duplicated in other 
sections of the country as feed develops 
and lambs mature. The situation there 
now reemphasizes the attitude taken 
by the National Wool Growers at their 
annual convention in January as well 
as the unanimous opinion of the Na- 
tional Lamb Industry Committee; 
namely, that the interest of all seg- 
ments of the sheep industry requires 
that both ceilings and subsidies be en- 
tirely removed at the earliest possible 
date. 

Consider first ceilings. One effect 
of ceilings on lamb meat is to prevent 
prices from becoming burdensome to 
consumers. Now sheep growers have 
always approved the policy of pre- 
venting inflation. They have always 
tried to carry their full load in any 
national effort. That is why they did 
operate during the war with a frozen 
income and rising costs. That is why 
the immense supply of lamb and mut- 
ton produced during the war is the 
marvel of all who know the difficulties 
under which sheepmen operated. That 
is why today, when we honestly be- 
lieve the time has come to remove ceil- 
ings, we call your attention to our past 
record which we believe completely 
nullifies the statement of a certain high 
official in your hearings to the effect 
that all opponents of ceilings are “vi- 
cious enemies of the national welfare.” 
We simply cannot believe that any 
workable government policy can be 
created on that attitude. 
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But price ceilings on lamb meat have 
effects other than preventing price 
rises. Notable among these other ef- 
fects is that ceilings limit distribution 
of the meat and disrupt markets. Take 
an example. During April and May 
there is a surplus of lamb in California. 
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Howard Vaughn, President, California Wool 
Growers Association, Represented Producers’ Sec- 
tion, Lamb Industry Committee, at O.P.A. Hearings 
before House Banking and Currency Committee. 


During that same season, lamb is in- 
variably scarce in the East. Before ceil- 
ings, the price went up in the East at 
this time and California’s surplus mov- 
ed into sections of scarcity. Under ceil- 
ings the price goes down in California 
to the extent of the intervening freight 
rate and other costs. But the interesting 
fact is that the price goes down not only 
on the small per cent of our crop which 
is surplus but also on the entire crop 
which is marketed at that time. This 
is because local buyers are quick to 
lower their bids to the level of net East- 
ern values. This has actually happened 
in California during the last week. This 
is the kind of situation that turns up 
under government controls at the very 
time when the most of the sheepmen 
in the surplus areas are forced to mark- 
et their lambs. 

Consider next the effect of subsidies 
on the sheep business. First let it be 
said that the present subsidy arrange- 
ment did have the effect of helping to 
balance the sheepmen’s rising costs. 
After a more or less chaotic start, be- 


cause it was a new thing and started in 
the middle of the marketing season, 
the subsidy has done a good part of 
what it was intended to do. But the 
fact remains that sheepmen’s costs are 
still going up. Black market hay is 
now $50 per ton in California (with a 
ceiling of around $25) and for concen- 
trates you pay whatever anybody asks 
if you can find them. You do that 
rather than let your sheep shrink when 
native feed is scarce, but in doing it 
only for limited time you throw away 
your whole chance at a profit. 

But our most serious objection to 
both ceilings and subsidies as presently 
handled is that they limit production 
of meat. And this is exactly the wrong 
way to try to lick inflation. The rea- 
son why the present setup limits prod- 
uction is that it creates a broad under- 
current of fear of the future and un- 
certainty among sheepmen. Gentle- 
men, did you ever stop to consider how 
long it is before you can eat a lamb 
chop, that some sheepman somewhere 
in America must lay the plans that will 
eventually put the chop on your table? 
First, the proper feed for at least 12 
months must be in sight. Then, the 
sheepman must have a band of ewes 
and must breed them to rams that will 
sire the right kind of lambs. And then 
it’s five months before the lambs are 
born and another five months beforé 
they are ready to market. Now, at some 
stage or other of that cycle, every lamb- 
producing enterprise in the U. S. cross- 
es July 1 which seems to be the accept- 
ed date when this government of ours 
chooses to decide what they will do 
about ceilings and subsidies thereafter. 
Unfortunately for the popularity of gov- 
ernment regulations and the pocket 
book of the sheepmen, ewes do not 
stop lambing and lambs do not stop 
eating when the owner is apprised of 
a prospect of loss. Buyers of feeder 
lambs in California today are hesitating 
to purchase because they do not know 
what will be the ceiling or subsidy, if 
any, on those lambs when they finally 
get to the packers. There is no opti- 
mism for sheepmen in facing a prospect 
like that. For many years, we’ve learn- 
ed to adjust our business fairly well to 
the laws of supply and demand; we’ve 
learned to protect ourselves against 
adverse weather and feed conditions in 
a free economy market. But our insur- 
mountable obstacle is a referee in the 
form of government who changes the 
rules every June and keeps talking 
about what he'll do next in all the 

(Continued on page 36) 








The Administration s Wool Program 


On March 11, 1946, President Tru- 
man sent to Senator O’Mahoney, 
chairman of the Special Senate Com- 
mittee to Investigate the Production, 
Transportation and Marketing of 
Wool, the Administration’s proposals 
for handling the domestic wool prob- 
lem. It was received too late for in- 
clusion in the March Wool Grower, 
although the main points of the pro- 
gram were outlined on its editorial 
pages. 

The President's letter to Senator 
O’Mahoney and the proposed program 
are set up below. 


The President’s Letter 
March 11, 1946 


Dear Senator O'Mahoney: 

On January 5, 1946, you sent me a 
memorandum on wool in accordance 
with a suggestion | had made to you 
at a conference on the subject. In 
your memorandum you suggested that 
I request the interested agencies of the 
government to confer and to prepare 
a wool program. Such a program has 
now been prepared and is attached. It 
represents the considered views of the 
administration on the best methods 
for solving a serious and difficult 
problem. 


Your committee will, of course, be 
able to call on the interested agencies 
for any desired assistance in your 
further studies of the wool situation 
or in drafting appropriate legislation. 

I trust that the Congress will find 
that this proposed wool program con- 
stitutes a sound and adequate basis 
for constructive legislation. 

In closing | wish to express my agree- 
ment with you that cooperation be- 
tween the Executive and the Congress 
is essential to the establishment of an 
effective wool program. 

Sincerely yours, 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Proposed Wool Program 

At the present time there is a serious 
world-wide wool situation. The Unit- 
ed States Government must develop 
and carry out a wool program that will 
adequately safeguard the interests of 


growers, merchants, and consumers. 
Such a program must also be consistent 
with our general foreign economic 
policy. 

Abroad the war stopped trade be- 
tween the principal wool producing 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere 
and the principal wool consuming coun- 
tries on the Continent of Europe and 
in Asia. This has resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of large stocks of raw wool 
in foreign countries. The distribution 
of these accumulated stocks and of 
future clips will be retarded until 
transportation, coal mining, manufac- 
turing, and international trade can be 
frehabilitated, despite the great con- 
sumer need for wool textiles and cloth- 
ing. In view of these facts, the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa have form- 
ed an agency called the Inter-Govern- 
mental Joint Wool Organization for the 
two-fold purpose of protecting prices 
to producers of Empire wool. It is said 
that this agency will be prepared to op- 
erate for a period of ten years, or long- 
er if necessary, to complete the liqui- 
dation of these stocks. While the Joint 
Wool Organization is in operation it is 
understood that wool produced in these 
countries will be sold to the established 
trade in the normal manner as long as 
prices equal or exceed the stabliliza- 
tion levels established by the Organi- 
zation. When the wool cannot be sold 
to the trade at such prices it will be 
purchased by the Organization at the 
stabilization prices. It is to the advan- 
tage of wool growers in the United 
States to have wool prices stabilized in 
the major producing countries abroad. 
Our growers are somewhat apprehen- 
sive, however, lest the desire of the 
Joint Wool Organization to speed li- 
quidation might result in undue pres- 
sure to sell in the United States. 

Domestically, sheep numbers . have 
been reduced 25 per cent in the past 
four years. This reduction has resulted 
from higher production costs, difficul- 
ties in obtaining labor, and the fact 
that many sheep raisers have found 
prices of some other farm products to 
be at more remunerative levels. To 
alleviate the situation confronting 
growers, the CCC has been purchasing 
domestic wool at ceiling prices since 


‘April, 1943. However, foreign wool 
is being sold duty-paid in the United 
States at prices materially below those 
at which the Corporation is buying 
from domestic producers. According- 
ly, our mills have turned largely to im- 
ported wool, and although our con- 
sumption in recent years has been the 
largest in history, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation has accumulated stocks 
in excess of one year’s domestic produc- 
tion. Since November, the Corpora- 
tion has been selling wool at a loss as a 
means of moving it into consumption 
in competition with imported wool. 


There is general agreement that this 
Government must protect the incomes 
of wool growers on a level comparable 
with that afforded producers of other 
agricultural products. The Senate 
‘Special Committee to Investigate 
Production, Transportation, and Mark- 
eting of Wool, during its comprehensive 
hearings, received several alternative 
proposals for dealing with the wool 
problem. Basically, the major proposals 
fall into two groups — those under 
which the prices of foreign wool in the 
United States may be raised, either 
through higher tariffs, import fees or 
import quotas, and those under which 
the selling prices of domestic wool 
would be lowered sufficiently to make 
domestic wool competitive with duty- 
paid imported wool. Some plans were 
also suggested which would have the 
effect of spreading the premium paid 
for domestic wool over the cost of all 
wool used in the United States so as 
to make the cost of all wool to domestic 
mills approximate an average between 
the support price paid growers for do- 
mestic wool and the duty-paid price of 
imported wool. 


From a careful review of the entire 
problem it appears that it will be more 
desirable from a national point of view 
and more dependable for growers to 
have the Government absorb losses on 
sales of domestic wool rather than to 
raise additional trade barriers against 
imports, This would involve a program 
essentially similar to that now being 
carried out by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, but on a more permanent 
basis and with adequate guides to de- 
termine the amount of protection to be 
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given growers. When the post-war 
wool situation becomes better clarified, 
it may become desirable to change the 
method of operation from a purchase 
program so as to remove the Govern- 
ment, insofar as possible, from partici- 
pation in the wool business. In de- 
veloping such program it should be 
kept in mind that the domestic sheep 
raising industry has been experiencing 
a major decline in sheep numbers and 
therefore care should be exercised not 
to take action which would place addi- 
tional handicaps on the industry so 
long as this decline continues. It would 
also be advisable to provide for more 
adequate research and developmental 
work on wool marketing and utilization 
and to make it possible for the industry 
to utilize marketing agreements and 
orders if that should become necessary 
in dealing with the wool situation in 
the future. 


Specifically, in view of the large-scale 
decline of sheep numbers in the U. S. 
during recent years, the large wool sur- 
pluses now hanging over foreign and 
domestic markets, and the present and 
prospective marketing problems con- 
fronting wool growers, it would seem 
desirable for Congress to enact special 
wool legislation. Such legislation 
should provide that: 


1. The parity price of wool be revised 
or established at the so-called “com- 
parable” level so that wool parity prices 
will be on a level equivalent to parity 
prices for other farm products. 


2. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion support incomes to wool producers 
through purchases, loans, or payments, 
at the same minimum percentage of 
the revised parity prices as it is direct- 
ed to support prices to producers of 
basic agricultural commodities. This 
level will be not less than 90 per cent 
of the revised prices until the expiration 
of the two-year period beginning with 
the first day of January immediately 
following the date upon which the 
President by proclamation, or the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolutions, de- 
clares that hostilities in the present 
war have terminated. 


Because of the continuing decline in 
sheep numbers, it should be provided: 
(a) that no reduction shall be made in 
the general level of support prices from 
the level at which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has agreed to pur- 
chase 1946 wool until the year in which 
the number of sheep kept for breeding 
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purposes on January first stops the de- 
cline which has been in effect continu- 
ously since 1942, except (1) that speci- 
fic reductions can be made to equalize 
the support given on various types and 
qualities of wool, and (2) that addi- 
tional discounts could be established 
to reflect market values of off-quality, 
inferior, and poorly prepared wool and 
to discourage unsound marketing prac- 
tices; and (b) that the reduction for 
any one year shall not exceed eight per 
cent of the average support price for 
the previous year. 

The legislation should authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to elect 
to make payments to producers in lieu 
of making purchases or loans. In the 
event of such election, such payments 
should equal the amount, if any, by 
which the United States average farm 
price falls below the estimated average 
price per pound at which the Corpor- 
ation would have supported prices un- 
der a purchase or loan program. 


3. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion be authorized to continue to sell 
wool at prices competitive with import- 
ed foreign wool, irrespective of other 
provisions of law, since existing legisla- 
tion would prohibit any sales at prices 
below parity. 

4. Funds from the gross receipts 
from duties collected under the custom 
laws during the period January 1 to 
December 31, both inclusive, of each 
calendar year be appropriated and 
made available to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as of each following 
June 30, in sufficient amount to equal 
the losses incurred by the Corporation 
under purchase or loan operations, or 
the amount of payments made to wool 
producers in lieu of such purchase or 
loan operations, for the fiscal year end- 
ing on the respective June 30. 


5. Marketing agreement and order 
programs under the Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937, as amended, be made 
applicable to wool on the basis of the 
comparable, or revised, parity price. 


6. A research and development pro- 
gram be provided for the purpose of 
improving the quality of domestic 
wool and wool marketing practices, 
and the processing and utilization of 
wool. 

In addition to such legislative pro- 
gram, it would seem desirable to have 
the Executive agencies undertake the 
development of an international wool 
agreement in collaboration with the 
various interested foreign governments, 


to provide for coordinated action and 
more unified supervision of world wool 
marketing and price policies from the 
standpoints of producers, consumers, 
and international trade. I am asking 
the Executive agencies to determine 
the willingness of foreign governments 
to participate in such undertaking. In 
the meantime, it is hoped that consul- 
tations can be held with foreign wool 
agencies which will provide for a mu- 
tual understanding of objectives and 
activities in selling policies. 

The above program will, in my opin- 
ion, afford domestic wool growers the 
protection and assistance to which they 
are properly entitled under this coun- 
try’s general trade and agricultural 
policies. The program will tend to en- 
courage wool consumption in the Unit- 
ed States, and will be consistent with 
our general foreign economic policy. 
In accordance with the views you have 
so frequently expressed, this country 
also should cooperate with foreign 
producing and consuming countries in 
efforts to encourage wool consumption 
abroad. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


1946 

May 12: Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials, Galt, California. 

May 13-14: California Ram Sale and 
Show, Galt, California. 

July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ 
Convention, Denver, Colorado. 

August 7: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 

August 13-14: New Mexico Ram Sale, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendle- 
ton. 

August 20-21: National Ram Sale, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. i 

September 24-25: Wyoming Ram Sale, 
Casper. 

September 28: Pocatello (Idaho) Ram 
Sale. 

October 4: 
Sale. 

November 16-24: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, San Francisco. 

November 22: California Wool Grow- 
ers’ Convention, San Francisco. 


Craig (Colorado) Ram 


November 30-December 7: Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, Chi- 
cago. 

1947 


January 26-30: National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Convention, and American 
Wool Council Meeting, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 











Drive the Water to the Sheep 


By Selar S. Hutchings 
Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station 





Hauling water to sheep on the winter range in Millard County, 


Utah. Above is the well, about ten miles distant from the range, 
from which the water is hauled, and the trucks with water tanks 
ready to be loaded. After the trucks reach the sheep (above right), 
the water is run into portable troughs (right) which are moved each 


day, as the sheep seek new feed. 


PROVIDING water for livestock, at 

frequent intervals, is one of the 
most critical problems in the manage- 
ment of winter ranges. Winter ranges 
are dry, and permanent water sources 
such as springs, seeps, reservoirs, and 
wells are often 10 to 20 miles apart. 
Therefore, during dry periods in the 
spring and fall, sheep are often trailed 
long distances to watering places. Many 
of these are located in valley bottoms 
where the soil is soft and powdery and 
the vegetation sparse and inadequate 
for forage, consisting primarily of 
greasewood, pickleweed, and shadscale. 
Others are located on the rocky slopes 
where horsebrush, which causes big- 
head, is abundant. Often the water is 
brackish, dirty, and unpalatable, and 
surrounding ranges are heavily used. 
As a result, effective grazing on much 
of the range area of the Intermountain 
region can be accomplished only when 
snow is available for livestock. 

In order to eliminate excessive trail- 
ing and to provide a better water sup- 
ply on the winter ranges, water haul- 
ing was started at the Desert Range 
Branch station in 1935 and a study was 
made to get information on the amount 
of water sheep drink, the frequency of 
watering required, cost of hauling, and 
the effects on the range and sheep. At 
first sheepmen were not convinced 
that hauling water was feasible, but it 
has been so successful that many of 
them now make it a general practice 
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to haul to their flocks during dry per- 
iods or when snow is not readily avail- 
able on the ground. 

Water is obtained from existing wells 
or springs and trucked to the livestock 
on range areas remote from permanent 
water. When water is thus provided 
to all parts of the range, the entire 
area can be more uniformly grazed, 
concentration around watering places 
reduced, and the long trails back and 
forth to water or snow over heavily 
grazed ranges eliminated. By this 
method all ranges can be properly uti- 
lized and the sheep remain in good con- 
dition. 


Water Requirements 


Range livestock require considerable 
quantities of water on winter ranges. 
The amount depends on weather, tem- 
perature, snow conditions, forage, and 
season of year. On the average sheep 








drink 0.72 gallon per head per day, as | 
indicated by records obtained at the | 
Desert Branch Station from 1937 to | 
1944 (Table 1). The amount consumed | 
in the spring and fall was greater than | 
the amount used in January and Feb- 
ruary. In fact, when the weather was 
cool and the dry desert forage was 
moistened by rain or melting snow 
sheep drank very little water. When 
green succulent grasses are abundant 
in the spring, sheep require less water 
than usual. i 
During April when the weather was 
warm sheep occasionally drank a 
much as 1.5 gallons per head per day 
especially if the feed were dry. When 
the flock was confined to areas of shaé- 
scale, winterfat, or saltbush where the 
feed was salty they used as much 4 
1.8 to 2.2 gallons per head per day. 


It is often thought that sheep com 
sume considerably more water if the) 
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drink every day than if watered every 
second day. However, such is not the 
case. Sheep getting water every day 
ordinarily drink somewhat less than 
those that receive water only every 
second day. Atthe Desert Range 
Branch Station sheep that had access 
to water every day during the spring 
of 1943 and 1945 drank approximately 
10 per cent less total water than those 
that were watered every second day. 
Apparently sheep “overdrink” when 
they become extremely dry. 


Sheep that were supplied with ample 
fresh, clean water every day at the 
Desert Range Branch Station gained 
2.5 pounds per head in a 20-day period 
during the winter of 1943 and remain- 
ed in good condition, whereas animals 
that trailed and received water at ir- 
regular intervals of 2 to 3 days lost 
weight and became poor. In 1940 a 
flock of sheep given water every day 
while on good feed remained in good 
condition, but the same herd lost 11 
pounds per head in 10 days when plac- 
ed on heavily grazed range and trailed 
2 or more miles to snow. 


Table 1. Average amounts of water used 
by sheep during the winter at the Desert 
Range Branch Station over an 8-year period 
1937-1944. 


Month Gallons per head per day 


eee 0.73 
EERE teae eee 0.63 
January ..........: cc pdssdaaleiniaisions 0.66 
BREESERE ree tern eee saree 0.67 
I its circ sinscgiacnidaahcives 0.77 
0 ene et 0.86 

I eee 0.72 


During a 40-day grazing period in 
January and February of 1945 sheep 
supplied with water every day gained 
3.4 pounds per head, those receiving 
water every second day gained 0.8 
pound, and those with water only every 
third day lost 6.0 pounds per head. All 
sheep had access to ample feed, and 
water was hauled to the areas where 
the sheep grazed, thus eliminating trail- 
ing to water. 


The sheep watered every day graz- 
ed more quietly, ate a greater variety 
of feed, especially the drier forage, and 
utilized the various plant species more 
uniformly than the animals that were 
allowed to become very thirsty. This 
can easily be understood because water 
is one of the most important items in 
the daily diet of range animals and one 
which is sometimes given too little at- 
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tention. It controls most of the life 
processes in the animal body, which 
consist of 75 to 80 per cent moisture. 
Water also aids in the digestion and as- 
similation of food, in the control of 
body temperature, and in the elimina- 
tion of waste products. If range ani- 
mals are to be maintained in thrifty 
condition they must be provided with 
ample water free from dirt and filth 
and relatively free from excessive salt. 


Cost of Hauling Water 


Costs of hauling water to sheep vary 
widely, depending on distance hauled, 
condition of roads, road _ gradient, 
loading facilities, condition of equip- 
ment, amount the sheep drink, and the 
weather. The Desert Station studies 
show that under ordinary conditions 
it now costs from $6 to $12 per day to 
haul water to a flock of 2,500 sheep a 
distance of 10 miles, or 7 to 14 cents per 
sheep per month. Ordinarily it is not 
necessary to hire additional labor since 
the camp tender can haul water if the 
distance is not more than 15 miles and 
if the loading facilities are good. Most 
of the expense involved is in operation 
and maintenance of trucks and other 
equipment. The cost can be reduced 
somewhat through the installation of 
better loading facilities and improve- 
ment in roads. 


Method of Watering 


Best results were obtained at the 
Desert Station when the sheep were 
watered every day and troughs moved 
to a new location after each watering. 
In this way sheep were kept on fresh 
feed most of the time, and trailing or 
movement of the animals over the 
range was largely eliminated. If troughs 
are set on firm or gravelly soil and 
spaced 20 to 30 feet apart, sheep have 
ample room to reach the trough and 
move away after drinking without 
crowding or jamming, and injury from 
trampling is reduced. When daily 
routes of grazing are planned and 
troughs placed ahead of the herd, the 
sheep graze quietly to water, drink, 
and are out on feed in a short time with 
a minimum of disturbance. 


On the other hand, if water is hauled 
to permanently located troughs and 
sheep are watered again and again in 
the same place, as is sometimes done, 
the surrounding range soon becomes 
heavily grazed and trampled and much 
of the vegetation is killed. After the 
first few waterings, the sheep are forced 


to travel greater distances between feed 
and water, and trail over range that 
has been fully grazed. The benefit re- 
ceived is consequently much less than 
that obtained when the troughs are 
moved after each watering, and yet the 
cost of hauling is approximately the 
same. 


Considerably less trough storage is 
required if sheep are watered daily. 
For example, 2,000 gallons of water 
each day will ordinarily supply a band 
of 2,800 to 3,000 animals. To furnish 
this amount requires one tank load of 
1,000 gallons, plus a 1,000-gallon trough 
capacity or approximately 10 troughs 
of 100-gallon capacity. The same herd 
watered every second day will consume 
about 4,400 gallons at each watering. 
This requires a tank load of 1,000 gal- 
lons and trough storage of about 3,400 
gallons, or approximately 25 to 30 
troughs. 


When the amount of water stored in 
the troughs is insufficient to care for 
the entire flock, many operators cut 
off and water 300 to 500 head at a time. 
When the water in the troughs is used, 
it becomes necessary to haul extra 
loads for the remaining sheep and this 
frequently requires 2, 3, and in some 
cases 4 hours, depending on loading 
facilities and distance to water. During 
these periods the sheep are restless and 
cause excessive damage to the range 
from trampling. However, where 
trough storage and tank capacity are 
adequate, most operators permit all 
the sheep to feed slowly to the troughs, 
without disturbance. Trampling around 
troughs is largely eliminated, especial- 
ly if the sheep are watered every day 
and not allowed to become excessively 
thirsty. 

During cold winter weather, water 
allowed to stand overnight in the 
troughs freezes and a large amount is 
lost when the ice is removed. More- 
over, when the ice is broken and allow- 
ed to remain in the troughs, the water 
is so cold that the animals do not take 
a sufficient quantity. 


Cooperation With Other Operators 


A good arrangement for hauling wa- 
ter to sheep is for two operators to 
work together. Under this plan equip- 
ment costs can be somewhat reduced 
and efficiency greatly increased. A 
herd of 2,500 to 3,000 seldom if ever 
consumes more than 3,600 gallons per 
day. This quantity can be easily sup- 
plied with 1,200-gallon storage in 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Tight Feed Situation 


Within recent weeks, several orders 
have been issued by the Department 
of Agriculture and other government 
agencies, in an effort to correct the 
tight feed situation which has _result- 
ed from the heavy feeding of livestock, 
the faulty distribution of available 
feed supplies, and the necessity for 
turning large quantities of grains suit- 
able for human consumption to coun- 
tries where famine exists. 

The table showing the feed supply 
situation ‘sent out by the Department 
of Agriculture during the month, a di- 
gest of some of the orders, and a dis- 
cussion of the situation by professor 
M. E. Ensminger, head of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry of the 
State College of Washington, are given 
in the following pages. 


HE Department of Agriculture is- 
sued an order (War Food Order 
145) effective April 1, 1946, prohibit- 
ing the purchasing of grain products 
to feed hogs to a weight above 225 
pounds except for breeding stock or 
to feed cattle to a better than Grade A 
condition. Purchases by poultry pro- 
ducers were restricted to amounts that 
would feed only 80 per cent of the 
number fed in 1945; this restriction ap- 
plies by months from April through 
September. 
The farmers who grow their own 
grain are not affected by this order. 


A feeder’s total inventory of corn 
and grain sorghum is limited to a 45- 
day supply based upon his require- 
ment for feeding hogs, cattle, and poul- 
try under the above restrictions. The 
same inventory limit applies to mixed 
feed manufacturers. It is also provided 
under the order, all those subject to it 
shall not accept delivery of corn from 
any person other than a producer in ex- 
cess of 2,000 pounds per month, unless 
he furnishes the supplier a certificate 
to the effect that the quantity deliver- 
ed will not be in violation of the order. 

The order further provides that no 
mixed feed manufacturer during any 
month, shall use grains, grain products, 
or grain by-products in excess of 80 per 
cent of the total used by him during the 
corresponding calendar month of 1945. 
The permitted total includes the quanti- 
ty of wheat allowed under War Food 
Order 144, issued February 15, 1946, 
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and the quantity of mill feeds allowed 
under War Food Order 9. 

No food manufacturer or dry proces- 
sor is permitted to use corn or grain 
sorghum in any calendar month in ex- 
cess of 85 per cent of the average 
monthly quantity of those grains used 
by him during 1945. Wet processors 
are limited to 80 per cent of the average 
monthly quantity used during the first 
six months of 1945. The use of white 
corn by mixed feed or wet processors 
is prohibited unless it has first been 
offered for sale to dry processors. This 
restriction does not apply in the area 
south of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi rivers. 





Higher Hay Ceilings 

N increase of $1.00 in hay ceiling 

prices for all areas and divisions 
was announced by Paul A. Porter, ad- 
ministrator of the O.P.A., on March 15, 
1946. The new ceilings, which became 
effective March 20, for the base period 
January through April, inclusive, are: 














DIVISIONS 
AREAS I II Ill IV 
1 $22.00 $20.00 $18.00 $16.00 
:. ee 23.50 21.50 19.50 17.50 
-: 25.50 23.50 21.50 19.50 
: ae 28.00 26.00 24.00 22.00 
5 31.00 29.00 27.00 25.00 








The original order (MPR 582) pro- 
vides for a reduction of $1.50 per ton 
from the above prices from May to Oc- 
tober; $1.00 during November and 50 
cents during December. 

Increases in grain ceilings were an- 
nounced on March 2 (March Wool 
Grower—page 8). 

These price adjustments are made, 
it is announced, as part of the govern- 
ment’s program to curtail the heavy 
feeding of livestock, and to encourage 
the marketing of feed supplies to re- 
lieve the present shortage. 

Other steps have also been taken on 
the food and feed situation so that the 
U. S. can provide food for famine- 
stricken countries. More rigid restric- 
tions have been applied in the use of 
grain for alcoholic beverages, and at- 
tempts are being made to correct the 
faulty distribution of corn and process- 
ed grains. The mark-ups allowed for 
sales in less than carload lots are be- 


ing reduced to stimulate the movement 
of corn in carload lots. The bonus grant- 
ed for the sale of less than carload lots, 
it is claimed, has tended to increase the 
movement by trucks, which has divert- 
ed the distribution from areas normal- 
ly supplied by the carload shipments, 
Maximum prices on all processed grains 
have also been reduced, as the addi- 
tional payments for processing have 
led country elevators to process grains 
that normally sold only whole grains, 
thereby throwing the distribution out 
of normal channels. A more expedi- 
tious rail movement of feed supplies as 
also been secured. 


* Montana, South Dakota, Wyoming 
and Colorado are in Area 1. 

**Texas and other Western States are 
in Area 2. 





Famine Emergency Committee 
( N. WINDER, President of the 


National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, accepted President Truman’s in- 
vitation to serve as a member of the 
Famine Emergency Committee 
March 18. 

This committee has been set up to 
work on the difficult task of providing 
food for people in countries where 
famine now exists. 
shop of the committee has not yet been 
announced. Ex-President Hoover is 
the honorary chairman and Chester C. 
Davis of St. Louis, who has filled sev- 
eral important national posts, includ- 
ing that of chairman of the National 
Defense Council before the war broke, 





on § 


The full member- | 


is chairman of the group. The initial | 


meeting of the committee was held at 
the White House on March 1. A report 
of that meeting, coming from the Office 
of Secretary of Agriculture, says: 


The Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Assistant Secretary of 
State W. L. Clayton and Director General 
Lehman of UNRRA presented to the group 
the tragic food conditions that prevail in 
many of the foreign countries. 

In part they are the consequences of war; 
in part they are the results of unprecedent- 
ed droughts in many producing areas. 

The facts as presented showed deficien- 
cies in food supplies that threaten death by 
starvation to untold millions in other lands. 

The facts show this country to be the 
principal hope for salvation. The facts 
also show an increase in food consumption 
in this country of substantial proportions 
above the prewar years. 
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By M. E. Ensminger, Head 
Department of Animal Industry 
State College of Washington 


Ho” would you like to sit down toa 

festive board piled high with a 
grain diet of wheat, rice, soybeans, and 
barley; but with the king of foods, 
meat, conspicuously absent? Most 
Americans wouldn’t like it. Even so, 
it would be better than going hungry; 
and after all, some of the largest wild 
beasts of the jungles are herbivorous, 
or vegetarian as we would say. Includ- 
ed in this group are the hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, and elephant. Hitler was 
also a vegetarian. All were vigorous— 
yes, even ferocious at times. But all 
have been subdued by meat-eating 
man. 

Today, starvation in Europe is im- 
minent. We are being urged to come to 
the rescue through drastically reducing 
livestock numbers and going on an 
Asiatic type grain diet. Unfortunate- 
ly, altogether too much of this clamor 
is not based upon facts, or at best, it 
is merely supported by half-truths. 

There can be no question about the 
fact that more hunger can be relieved 
with a given quantity of grain by com- 
pletely eliminating animals. One eco- 
nomist has estimated that if the use of 
crops for livestock feed were largely 
eliminated and we subsisted on crops 
alone, we would now have enough 
food for our more than 130,000,000 
people of the United States for almost 
four years. The veracity of this state- 
ment cannot be questioned. When 
fed grains alone, about 12 to 15 pounds 
of concentrates must be supplied to 
livestock in order to produce enough 
meat and other livestock products to 
support a man for one day, whereas 
two or three pounds of grain (corn, 
wheat, rice, soybeans, etc.) eaten di- 
rectly will support a man for a day. 
Thus, a given quantity of grain will sup- 
port several times the number of people 
if eaten directly, rather than fed to 
livestock and the meat from the live- 
stock eaten. This is precisely the reason 
why the people of the Orient have been 
forced into becoming vegetarians. How- 
ever, we must recognize that the people 
of this country will not allow any such 
a complete shift to an Asiatic grain 
diet to occur. This would be contrary 
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to the standard of living which our 
armed forces fought to preserve. More- 
over, it would not be making the most 
efficient usage of our American resour- 
ces—particularly the pasture and range 
areas and inedible concentrates and by- 
products. 

During the dark days of the war, the 
plea went out to the American farmers 
and ranchers to produce meat as never 
before. The producers rose to the oc- 
casion. Meat production in this country 
climbed from nineteen and one-half 
billion pounds in 1941—the outbreak of 
the war—to an astounding all-time 
high of twenty-four billion seven hun- 
dred million pounds in 1944. This 
achievement was made by hard sweat 
and toil and despite many obstacles, 
not the least of which was lack of com- 
petent labor, and it was done without 
the benefit of parades or medals. A 
fine tribute, indeed, to loyal and in- 
genious rural citizens in a democracy. 

Now there is an about face! The 
clamor is to drastically curtail livestock 
numbers and feed the world on an 
Asiatic grain diet; food for human be- 
ings rather than feed for livestock. The 
Secretary has recently been widely 
quoted as saying that we cannot ignore 
the fact that we can take care of more 
people by direct feeding of grain than 
by using it to produce livestock prod- 
ucts for human food. Others are join- 
ing the crusade, and unfortunately, 
altogether too many of them are basing 
their assumptions entirely upon school 
boy arithmetic relative to the greater 
efficiency of feed utilization— a simple 
comparison between using grain as a 
food and feeding it to animals to be 
converted into meat, milk, and eggs. 
Threats of tampering with pledged 
livestock and grain ceilings, appeals on 
behalf of the starving Europeans, and 
well-oiled propaganda are being used 
to harangue and haunt those same live- 
stock producers who so valiantly met 
a war-time meat crisis. Naturally, the 
six million farmers and ranchers of 
the country—the vast majority of whom 
are livestock producers — are puzzled. 
The other cheek has been smacked! 

Yes, starvation in Europe is immi- 
nent. It has been estimated that 100,- 


000,000 people in these war-torn coun- 
tries now are receiving an average of 
only 1,500 calories per day, whereas the 
very minimum should approach 2,500 
calories. By way of comparison, the 
average American citizen consumes an 
average of 3,300 calories daily. From 
time immemorial, starvation has taken 
its annual toll in the Orient. Only when 
the proportions reach into the millions, 
however, is it referred to as famine. 
Thus, it is no exaggeration to say that 
millions of people through the world 
now go to bed hungry each night. In 
recognition of this fact, every farmer 
and rancher will help all he can. He is 
a humanitarian and his heart goes out 
to the starving people of the world. 
Nevertheless, we must not become 
panicky in these times. A crisis has 
arisin, and it must be met. The question 
is how... 

Doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs 
must be aware of the fact that about two 
thirds of the feed used by livestock is 
not fit for human consumption. In this 
category are hay, pasture, mill feeds, 
and other by-products which are con- 
verted into meat, eggs, milk, and wool. 
It is also to be pointed out that beef 
cattle and sheep have always existed 
largely on forage, it being estimated 
that 80 per cent and 95 per cent respec- 
tively of their total feeds is derived 
from roughages. Over 60 per cent of 
the land area of the United States is 
pastured at least part of the year. Then, 
too, much of this forage is produced on 
land unsuited for the growth of bread 
grains or gardens. Moreover, in addi- 
tion to the land itself, labor, tools, 
storage, processing plants, and trans- 
portation facilities may well be limiting 
factors in any rapid shift to an Asiatic 
grain diet. 

There are two sides to the question. 
Therefore, there must be a compromise 
program. There should be a sharing of 
the grain between human beings and 
livestock. A happy balance will result 
in the greatest total production of food. 
Moreover, we must not establish a 
short-sighted policy which will bring 
even greater suffering in the future. 
It must be remembered that a livestock 
breeding program cannot be turned on 
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and off like a spigot. There will come 
a time, as was true after World War I, 
when the only outlet for surplus grains 
will be through channels as livestock 
feeds. When this time returns, and re- 
turn it will, a sound program must be 
at hand. The farmer’s experience with 
expanded wheat production and even- 
tual catastrophic prices following 
World War I is not pleasantly recalled. 
The pendulum must not swing too far. 


Many farmers are also thinking of di- 
versification with livestock as a means 
of conserving soil and moisture. With 
peak production during the war years, 
much of which was without regard to 
crop rotations, a situation encouraged 
by subsidized and lucrative prices for 
certain farm commodities, many agri- 
culturists have now suddenly come to 
realize that they have lost altogether 
too much of their priceless top soil. 
Each inch of this fertility took nature 
300 to 1,000 years to build. Now it is 
gone forever. Many of these fields have 
already reached a stage of abandon- 
ment and are fast becoming a man-made 
wilderness—with barren soils, brush, 
and abandoned buildings as marks of 
the past; and a stranded population to 
suffer the consequences. It has been 
said that in this comparatively young 
nation we have impoverished and de- 
stroyed our agricultural lands faster 
than any other nation or race, civilized 
or barbaric, in all the history of the 
world. Arable lands in China and other 
parts of the world have been devastated 
by this wasteful process, and the people 
on these skeletonized areas have endur- 
ed great sufferings; but these lands 
were used for thousands of years before 
they were ruined. 

The stark truth is that coming events 
are casting their shadows before. The 
recent experience of Midwest motorists, 
driving through a dust storm with their 
lights turned on in the day time and 
scarcely being able to see the line fences 
along the right-of-way, is proof enough. 
Cash grain crops result in the market- 
ing of soil fertility, and most often, in 
the loss of precious organic matter — 
that material which binds soil particles 
together, conserves moisture, and pre- 
vents wind and water erosion. On the 
average farm, with various classes and 
ages of animals, probably 80 per cent 
of the fertilizing value of the feed is 
excreted in the feces and urine—thus, 
with proper conservation in livestock 
farming this fertility value may be re- 
turned to the soil. 


Certainly, there can be no doubt con- 
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FEED SUPPLIES 


January—June Supplies of Feed Grain and Wheat for Feed, United States, Average 
1938-42, 1944, 1945, and Indicated 1946 




















| : Average 
Item | Unit 1938-42 1944 1945 1946 
Corn, Jan. 1 stocks’ Mil. bu. 1,969.0 1,980.7 2,135.1 1,942.3 
Oats, Jan. 1 stocks* Mil. bu. T2t.0 720.7 757.6 1,035.1 
Barley, Jan. 1 stocks* Mil. bu. 157.3 172.6 166.1 147.3 
Total Mil. tons 70.54 71.13 75.89 74.48 
Animal units on farms 
Jan. 1 Millions 132.6 71a 146.2 146.5 
Stocks per animal unit Tons 53 42 52 51 
Imports, Jan.-June Mil. tons .062 1.21 88 .05 
Wheat fed Jan.-June Mil. tons 2.26 6.28 3.68 2.16 
Jan. 1 stocks plus imports 
and wheat fed, Jan.-June, 
total per animal unit Tons 55 46 55 52 
Wheat stocks Jan. 1’ Mil. bu. 702.2 818.0 834.7 689.3 
Total supply grains* Mil. tons 72.86 78.62 80.45 76.69 





* Stocks on farms and at terminal markets. 
* Stocks in all positions. 


* Jan. 1 stocks of corn, oats, and barley, plus imports Jan.-June, plus wheat fed. 


Feed Grain and Wheat Fed to Livestock during October-December Quarter, 
United States, Average 1935-39, Annual 1942-45 











Year | Corn* Oats Barley Wheat Total 
| Million Million Million Million Thousand 
| bushels _ bushels bushels _ bushels tons 

Average 1935-39 | 950.5 185.9 34.7 26.8 31,225 

1942 1,232.8 236.6 77.5 44.0 41.484 

1943 | 1,859.9 220.8 76.4 112.3 46,813 

1944 | 1,227.1 210.1 346 563 40,240 

1945 1,306.8 286.0 25.1 74.0 43,989 

1945 as percentage of 1944 __ | 106.5 136.1 72.5 131.4 109.3 


a Corn for all purposes. 





Source: United States Department of Agriculture, Production and Marketing Adminis- 


tration, March, 1946. 








cerning the serious need for bread 
grains for Europe, and obviously, it will 
be necessary to bring a restricted feed 
and expanded livestock situation into 
balance. It is time for rigid culling and 
orderly marketing. The house must 
be placed in order. 

There is an additional and economic 
reason for reducing livestock numbers, 
particularly cattle, at this time. We 
need to get numbers in balance with 
the long-range output. Since 1938, we 
have enjoyed eight consecutive years 
which were generally favorable to the 
growth of grass in the range areas. 
Such a long run of good luck has oc- 
curred only once before in the past 
sixty years. It is vain hoping to expect 
that each year will continue to be a 
bumper crop year or a good pasture 
season. Cattlemen know enough about 
the law of averages to figure what the 
odds are on this sort of thing continuing. 
Moreover, it is important to note that 
cattle numbers on the farms and ranch- 
es of the country have spurted upward 
each year since 1938, starting at 65 mil- 
lion head and now approximating 82 
million head. The major gain — al- 
though not all of it by any means—has 
been in beef cattle. Without being 


either a fortune teller or a pessimist, 
each range operator needs to very 
honestly ask himself the question, “Do 
I have a reserve supply of feed, so that 
there will be some grass and forage 
left for an emergency?” We must also 
recognize the fact that today there is 
tremendous demand for meat; and shel- 
ly, flinty-boned old cows will bring a 
good price. 


Livestock farmers and ranchers can 
and will rise to the occasion. It is their 
patriotic responsibility to bring feed 
and livestock into balance, to cull rigid- 
ly, and to improve the efficiency with 
which feeds are used. This adjustment 
of livestock numbers to currently avail- 
able feed supplies, allowing the maxi- 
mum of grain for exportation and yet 
retaining meat in the human diet con- 
stitutes one of the most difficult prob- 
lems ever to face American agriculture. 
During the war, the livestock producers 
achieved the enormous goals set forth 
by the government. With a program of 
subsidies and price ceilings, cheap 
meats were available to industrial la- 
borers; and this was used as an ef- 
fective club in holding the line on wa- 
ges. The whole emphasis was on num- 
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bers and still greater numbers. Thus, 
with the exception of sheep and work 
animals, all classes of farm animals 
reached an all-time high. 

Now that the livestock numbers 
have exceeded the limitations of pre- 
sent and prospective feed supplies, 
readjustments are necessary in order 
to help the starving peoples of the 
world and yet avoid dangerous liquida- 
tion of livestock numbers and any ac- 
companying serious disorganization 
of the livestock industry. Emphasis 
must be placed upon (1) rigid culling, 
(2) improved nutrition, (3) use of all 
by-product feeds, (4) maximum usage 
of pastures, (5) freedom from para- 
sites, (6) disease prevention, (7) sav- 


ing of a greater percentage of new 
born animals, (8) avoiding bruises, (9) 
feeding less grain to fattening animals 
and marketing hogs at lighter weights, 
and (10) the production of more feeds. 
In short, the farmers and ranchers of 
the nation must practice these things 
which they already know, and a great- 
ly expanded agricultural research 
program must come to the rescue. 
Moreover, with spiraling wages, it 
would seem unfair that the farmer and 
the packer should continue largely to 
assume the burden for the production 
of cheap meats. The present subsi- 
dies and ceilings are in need of over- 
hauling. We can, and we must have 
both food and feed. 








Livestock and Big Game 


YLE F. WATTS, Chief of the Forest 

Service, in his 1945 report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, says that 
competition of big game with livestock 
for forage is serious in some localities, 
and “continued increase in big game, 
while permits for livestock are being re- 
duced, is bound to bring dissatisfaction 
in the livestock industry.” 

Stockmen will agree with that state- 
ment, except that the dissatisfaction ex- 
ists right now. It is indeed difficult to 
understand why a 45 per cent reduc- 
tion in the numbers of stock permitted 
to graze on the national forests has been 
made since 1918, and “in many places, 
further drastic adjustments, sometimes 
involving complete exclusion of live- 
stock, will be necessary,” while the big 
game population is allowed to rise so 
rapidly, 

“When the national forests in the 
West were first established,” the Chief 
Forester’s report says, “wildlife had 
been rather generally depleted. Since 
then, range forage has been restored 
and the wildlife habitat appreciably im- 
proved by timber cutting . . . Such im- 
provements in natural conditions, cou- 
pled with years of protection under 
state laws, have brought big game to 
a point where skilled management is 
necessary to keep the numbers in line 
with the capacity of the forests to sup- 
port them.” 

Stockmen quite generally recognize 
the important part big game plays in 
the life of any community, both econo- 
mically and recreationally. The ques- 
tion here is why big game numbers 
should not be subject to restrictions 
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under state laws that would be compar- 
able to those placed on livestock num- 
bers by the Forest Service. In some 
states the problem is being worked on; 
why not in all? 

The complete statements on grazing 
and wildlife on the national forests 
in the report of the Forester follow: 


Grazing 


To overcome the adverse effects of se- 
vere overstocking of national forest rang- 
es during the first world war, reductions 
in stocking of about 45 per cent have been 
made since 1918. Despite these heavy re- 
ductions, recurrent and prolonged droughts 
and other adverse factors hampered pro- 
gress toward correcting soil erosion and 
other unsatisfactory conditions and plac- 
ing all national forest ranges on a sus- 
tained-production basis. As a result, the 
Forest Service is still faced with a serious 
range problem. In many places, further 
drastic adjustments, sometimes involving 
complete exclusion of livestock, will be 
necessary. During 1944, paid permits were 
issued to 23,852 owners in and near the 
national forests to graze 1,225,000 cattle 
and horses and 4,280,000 sheep and goats. 

In the western national forests 85,400 
acres of range land has been reseeded since 
1933. An additional 45,100 acres of pas- 
tured land was planted under the Civilian 
Conservation Corps program in eastern 
national forests. The 130,500 acres reseed- 
ed to date is but a start on the rehabilita- 
tion of 4,200,000 acres that need reseeding. 

On many areas in the western national 
forests the water supply is insufficient for 
the number of livestock that the forage 
will support. On other areas, the water 
supply is not permanent, so that the stock 
must be removed before the forage is prop- 
erly utilized. Still other areas are render- 
ed practically worthless for livestock graz- 
ing because of absence of water except at 
intervals during the winter. Poorly water- 
ed ranges are characterized either by over- 
grazing near water, unused forage far 
from water, or both. Water development 
leads to better distribution of livestock and 
more efficient use of the range, but this 
does not necessarily mean that more live- 


stock can be grazed on a given area. To 
date, over 14,000 range-water developments 
have been constructed on the national 
forests. Many more are needed. 


Wildlife 


Wildlife is a major recreational attraction 
of the national forests, which contain about 
one third of all the big game animals in 
the United States. In 1944 their big game 
population was estimated at over 2% mil- 
lion, of which almost 2 million were deer. 

When the national forests in the West 
were first established, wildlife had been 
rather generally depleted. Since then, 
range forage has been restored and the 
wildlife habitat appreciably improved by 
timber cutting. The dense, unbroken forest 
formerly furnished little besides shelter. 
Areas opened up by cutting now furnish 
= browse and other requisites for wild- 
ife. 

Such improvements in natural conditions, 
coupled with years of protection under state 
laws, have brought big game to a point 
where skilled management is necessary to 
keep the number of animals in line with 
the capacity of the forest to support them— 
and to correlate wildlife with other economic 
and social uses of the land..... 

Competition with livestock for forage 
is serious in some localities. Continued in- 
crease in big game, while permits for live- 
stock are being reduced, is bound to bring 
dissastisfaction in the livestock industry. 
Yet reluctance of the states to liberalize re- 
strictions on the killing of deer and other 
big game sometimes makes it difficult to 
effect necessary adjustments. Some pro- 
gress, however, is being made in solving 
this problem. 


For example, competition for forage 
formerly existing between elk and livestock 
on the national forests of Montana border- 
ing on Yellowstone Park has been solved 
through the efforts of local committees, in- 
cluding influential citizens, the Dude Ranch- 
ers’ Association, the Montana Fish and 
Game Commission, and the Forest Service. 
These committees inspect the range twice a 
year and then recommend an appropriate 
hunting season and the desired kill. 


Elk and deer, the chief species on the 
national forests, have shown a net annual 
increase since 1921 of 8 and 18 per cent, re- 
spectively. Hunters could take four times 
as many deer as at present without de- 
pleting the herds, if predator, winter kill, 
and other losses could be stopped. To pre- 
vent loses from starvation, and to hold 
damaging populations in check, often pre- 
sents a complicated problem. 


In an attempt to manage the Utah deer 
herds, an Interagency Committee has been 
set up consisting of one member each from 
the Utah State Fish and Game Commission, 
the Grazing Service of the Department of 
the Interior, and the Forest Service. This 
committee will inspect the ranges, determine 
forage conditions, agree on game-carrying 
capacities, confer with interested groups 
and persons, and prepare plans for the 
management of each natural big game unit. 
Such action should check overuse of the 
forage, and bring the game into adjustment 
with the dependent resource. 

For other classes of wildlife, management 
must also be based on an adequate consider- 
ation of the ecological factors affecting 
both the animals and the habitat, rather 
than hunting seasons and bag limits. Fur 
bearers deserve special consideration. Beav- 
er, for example, which have increased 
rapidly in some localities through protec- 
tion and restoration methods, are now bad- 
ly in need of management predicated on a 
sustained harvest of fur. 
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1945 Use of Grazing Districts 


HE annual report of the Grazing 
Service for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945, contains the following 
statement of conditions and use of graz- 
ing districts during that year: 


during the previous year but extreme 
drought persisted in localized areas 
causing some losses. The grazing load 
in terms of permitted animal units de- 
clined 1 percent while the numbers of 


NUMBER OF LICENSED OPERATORS AND LIVESTOCK IN GRAZING 
DISTRICTS BY REGIONS, June 30, 1945 




















Licensed Total 

Region operators Cattle Horses Sheep Goats Livestock 
Arizona 621 109,800 2,414 105,861 12,684 230,759 
Colorado 2,062 186,216 7,115 785,961 164 979,456 
Idaho 3,341 230,690 16,285 1,072,161 10 1,819,146 
Montana 3,201 264,207 26,350 1,054,055 44 1,344,656 
Nevada-California 1,539 406,886 17,557 809,359 2,815 1,236,617 
New Mexico 2,733 293,524 9,036 578,814 35,131 916,505 
New Mexico 7 1,493 3,151 5,425 93,466 11,768 113,810 
Oregon 1,459, 216,800 14,716 278,166 509,682 
Utah 3,739 195,816 8,155 1,619,898 3,720 1,827,589 
Wyoming 1,462 169,356 12,181 1,359,171 250 = 1,540,958 

Total 21,650 2,076,446 119,234 17,756,912 66,586 10,019,178 
“Forage conditions during the year 86,174 more cattle during 1945 than 


were, on the whole, better than average 
permitted livestock decreased 6 per- 
cent from 10,694,305 to 10,019,178 head. 
There were 725,464 fewer sheep, but 


in 1944. For the first time in grazing 
district history the number of permitted 
cattle exceeded 2,000,000 head.” 








Executive Order 9701— 
A Safeguard to Atomic Energy 


PRESIDENT Harry S. Truman not 

only has provided more effective 
safeguards for the government in the 
development of atomic energy, but 
cleared away a major log-jam in land 
administration by the Department of 
the Interior through the issuance of an 
executive order reserving rights to fis- 
sionable materials (capable of being 
broken into parts) in lands owned by 
the United States, Acting Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman an- 
nounced on March 13. 

This solution of one of the perplex- 
ing postwar administrative problems 
was made effective by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive in his approval on March 4 of 
Executive Order No. 9701, Mr. Chap- 
man explained. No. new areas of the 
public lands have been made available 
for veterans or other homestead set- 
tlement. The order, which deals pri- 
marily with the problem of atomic ener- 
gy development, merely lifted a restric- 
tion earlier imposed on certain defined 
lands. All lands sought for homesteads 
in the United States must be suitable 
for agricultural development, and must 
be so classified before settlement may 
be allowed under the public land laws. 

Presenting an interesting insight in- 
to the extent to which postwar govern- 
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ment administrative processes must be 
geared to meet swift changes due to 
scientific advancement, the situation 
underlying the issuance of the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order was made pub- 
lic for the first time on March 13. 


When the atomic bombs first were 
used by the United States in the war, 
the scientific and land experts in the 
Department of the Interior were keen- 
ly aware of the necessity that control 
over the mineral substances in the pub- 
lic lands which entered into the de- 
velopment of the atomic energy, should, 
for national security reasons, be safely 
lodged in the hands of the govern- 
ment. With this end in view, President 
Truman on September 13, 1945, issued 
an executive order which, generally 
speaking, withdrew all public lands 
from use pending determination of the 
location and extent of the radio-active 
minerals in the lands. Only by such a 
step, it was recognized at the time, 
would it be possible to insure complete 
protection for the government in the 
development of the new atomic pro- 
cesses, and only by a detailed examina- 
tion of circumstances surrounding each 
application for public land use filed 
in the Department, could the extent to 





which the radio-active minerals might 
prove a factor in its use, safely be de- 
termined. 

One of the inevitable results from 
this precautionary measure taken in 
the interest of national security was 
that action on almost all applications 
under the public land laws had to be 
postponed pending a determination of 
radio-active mineral contents of the 
land, and, where necessary, await the 
completion of necessary arrangements 
to assert the government’s unquestion- 
able right to control over such deposits 
in its lands. Literally thousands of cases 
necessarily were held up pending the 
determination of the scientific facts 
essential to the government’s interest 
in the development of the atomic en- 
ergy. 

However, it soon became clear that 
the protection of the nation did not re- 
quire that all public lands containing 
radio-active substances be withdrawn 
from use under the public land laws, 
All land contains some form of radio- 
active substance, much of it of type 
and quantity of no essential value in 
the development of atomic energy. If, 
it was decided, the first withdrawal 
order was modified to insure govern- 
ment control over substantial amounts 
of fissionable materials—rather than 
traces of radio-active substances—ade- 
quate safeguards would be provided 
for the United States in atomic energy 
development. And the new order, 
moreover, would serve to release for 
use many areas hitherto withheld un- 
der the original radio-substance with- 
drawal. Swift to recognize the advan- 
tages both in atomic development and 
in the broader opportunity for use of the 
public domain, President Truman is- 
sued the order of March 4, making its 
provisions applicable to lands acquired 
by other agencies of the government 
as well as to public lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Under the order, the “fissionable ma- 
terials” include all deposits from which 
the substances known as thorium, ura- 
nium (including uranium enriched as 
to one of its isotopes), and elements 
higher than uranium in the periodic 
table , can be refined or produced, and 
all deposits from which there can be 
refined or produced other substances 
determined by the President by ex- 
ecutive order to be readily capable of 
or peculiarly related to transmutation 
or atomic species, the production of 
nuclear fission, or the release of atomic 
energy. 
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§. 1945 New Public Land Bill 


ON March 14, 1946, Senator Robert- 

son of Wyoming introduced in the 
United States Senate, a bill (S-1945) 
which would grant to the states of 
Wyoming, Washington, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Idaho, South Dakota, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, the unap- 
propriated and unreserved public do- 
main within their boundaries, including 
the lands now administered under the 
Taylor Grazing Act. The bill also pro- 
vides for the elimination of lands from 
the national forests, parks, monuments, 
reservations and withdrawals for in- 
clusion in the grant. 


Many stockmen will recall that Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on Conser- 
vation and Administration of the Pub- 
lic Domain in January, 1931, recom- 
mended that the unappropriated and 
unreserved public domain be granted 
to the states and, following that, sever- 
al bills were introduced in Congress 
providing for that action as well as some 
calling for federal control. The result 
was the enactment of the Taylor Act 
in 1934 setting up federal control. Ow- 
ing to a difference of opinion among 
the state wool growers’ organizations 
affiliated with the National Association, 
as to how the public domain lands 
should be handled, the National Associ- 
ation was unable to take any part in 
Congressional consideration of the pub- 
lic land question. Senator Robertson’s 
present bill S-1945 was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys and, if or when that committee 
decides to give it consideration, un- 
doubtedly hearings will be held. In 
order that the officials of the National 
Wool Growers Association may know 
what position it should take in regard 
to the proposed legislation, comments 
of sheepmen on the bill, which is digest- 
ed in the following paragraphs, are de- 
sired. 

S-1945, if enacted, would not make it 
obligatory for any of the states named 
to accept the grant, but would permit 
(Section 4) any state, by act of its legis- 
lature, to do so irrespective of the action 
of any of the other states. A period of 
five years from the date of the approval 
of the act is allowed for the states to 
make their decision. There is nothing 
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in the proposed law to indicate how 
the public lands would be administered 
in states that did not elect to accept the 
grant. 


Lands To Be Granted 


In the language of the bill, 
grant would include: 


the 


1. All unappropriated and unre- 
served public lands, including 
the minerals therein. 


2. All lands withdrawn or reserved 
on account of coal, oil, gas, oil 
shale, phosphate, potash, or oth- 
er valuable minerals. 


3. All lands restored to the public 
domain through the cancellation 
of homestead entries or other 
entries, rights or claims. 


4. All lands eliminated as herein- 
after provided from national 
forests, national parks and mon- 
uments, game and bird reserves, 
Carey Act withdrawals, and 
from reservations and withdraw- 
als for reclamation, power-site, 
stock watering, stock driveway, 
or other purposes. 


5. All minerals including coal, oil, 
gas and mineral, and other 
rights connected therewith, here- 
tofore reserved by the United 
States. 


Taylor Grazing Lands (Section 2) 


Section 2 of the proposed act specifi- 
cally provides that all public lands in 
the districts set up under the Taylor 
Grazing Act (Act of June 28, 1934) and 
the lands withdrawn by executive or- 
der under that act shall be considered 
to be unappropriated and unreserved 
public lands. It likewise provides that 
the granting of these lands to the state 
would be subject to the condition that 
the state “will grant the same prefer- 
ences with respect to issuance and re- 
newal of grazing permits applicable to 
such lands as are provided for by sec- 
tion 3” of the Taylor Act as amended. 
How long any state would be bound to 
handle these lands in this way is not 
apparent. This question arises particu- 
larly in consideration of section 6, 


which says that the lands granted to 
any state shall be subject to lease, sale, 
or other disposition as the legislature 
of such state may determine. The sales 
would be by public auction, after pre- 
vious advertising. The bill contains no 
commitment as to lands leased under 
section 15 of the Taylor Act, or on the 
administration of any of the present 
Taylor Grazing District lands. 


Exceptions to the Grant (Section 3) 


Certain exceptions from the grants 
are set up in section 3. 


Any public lands reserved by Con- 
gress for national forest purposes at 
any time before the lands have been 
clear listed to the states under the pro- 
posed act would not be included in the 
grant. 

The right would be reserved to the 
United States to pro-rate the quantity 
of crude oil that may be produced and 
marketed from any of the lands grant- 
ed whenever the Secretary of the In- 
terior deems such action necessary “in 
the interest of conservation or to pre- 
vent overproduction.” The Secretary 
of the Interior would also be authorized 
to set up reasonable rules and regula- 
tions for all oil and gas operations on 
the lands, and the United States would 
have the right to take and remove 
helium gas from any of the lands, and 
to regulate and control its production 
and disposition by others. 


Royalties (Section 5) 


Under section 5 of the proposed mea- 
sure, the state accepting the grant 
would agree to charge a reasonable 
royalty on all coal, oil, and gas in money 
or in kind as the proper state officials 
may determine and to pay 40 per cent 
of the amounts obtained to the Treasur- 
er of the United States. 


All of the lands granted would be 
subject to the right of any citizen to 
enter and prospect for metalliferous 
minerals for a 25-year period after the 
date of the approval of the act, and 
when such metals are discovered in 
commercial quantities either before or 
after the 25-year period, the person 
making the discoverey would be en- 
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titled to a perpetual mining lease sub- 
ject to the payment of a reasonable 
royalty on the value of the extracted 
ores or minerals at the mouth of the 
mine. The amount of the royalty would 
be determined by the appropriate state 
official. Also, the state or the lessees 
or purchasers of the lands from the 
state would be entitled to a fair compen- 
sation for damages resulting to the 
lands or crops from any prospecting 
or mining operations. The state would 
also have authority to enact any legis- 
lation necessary for the control of pro- 
specting and mining. (Section 6- A) 


Sales (Section 6 - B) 


As previously stated, all of the lands 
granted could be leased, sold, or other- 
wise disposed of as the state legislature 
may determine and the state could also 
grant such easements or rights in lands 
as may be acquired through proceed- 
ings in eminent domain. All sales would 
be at public auction after previous ad- 
vertising and no lands would be dis- 
posed of except in accordance with gen- 
eral laws on that subject and unless 
the full appraised value of the lands 
were paid or secured to the state. 

No subsurface minerals, including 
coal, oil, or gas could be sold; they 
would be subject to disposition only 
through lease or on a royalty basis. 


Leases (Section 6 - C) 

Leases for grazing and agricultural 
purposes would be limited to ten years. 
Mineral leases, including those for ex- 
ploration of coal, oil, and gas and their 
extraction, would be limited to twenty 
years, except where perpetual leases 
had been issued for mining metal. 
Leases for development of hydro-elec- 
tric power would be limited to fifty 
years. 


Disposition of Funds (Section 6 - E) 

All amounts received from the sale 
of the lands or derived from them in 
any way would be available for use by 
the state for public purposes as determ- 
ined by the state legislature. Amounts 
made available for the support of pub- 
lic schools, the old-age benefit fund, 
and for universities and colleges would 
be set up as permanent funds “to be 
safely invested and guaranteed by the 
state against diversion and loss.” 


Administrative Body (Section 7 - A) 


Within thirty days after the receipt 
of the acceptance of the grant from 
the state by the Secretary of the In- 
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terior, a commission on parks, reser- 
vations, and withdrawals would be set 
up for that state. It would be composed 
of an employee of the Department of 
the Interior to be designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior, an employee 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
be designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the state official directly 
in charge of the administration of the 
lands granted. The state official would 
call a meeting of the commission with- 
in 60 days following the notification of 
the appointment of its federal members. 


Duties of Commission 
(Section 7 - B,C,D,E) 


The first duty of the three-man com- 
mission would be to determine immedi- 
ately which lands subject to the grant 
are not likely to be included in national 
forests under section 3 (d) of the 
bill. Lands otherwise available for im- 
mediate transfer to the state would be 
certified by the commission to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and clear-listed 
to the state without waiting for final 
determination of the commission on re- 
maining lands subject to the grant. 


The commission would next examine 
the lands in and adjacent to existing 
national forests to determine whether 
any of them could be eliminated from 
the forests and whether any of the ad- 
jacent lands should be aded to the for- 
ests. If the commission found that 
any of the lands included in the forests 
would be more valuable for grazing or 
agriculture than for timber production, 
they would be eliminated from the for- 
ests and granted to the state. Likewise, 
if the lands outside the forests were 
considered to be more valuable for tim- 
ber production, they would be added to 
the forests. These additions to the for- 
ests would be made to avoid jagged or 
irregular boundary lines. The findings 
on these lands agreed to by the com- 
mission as a whole, or by two of its 
members, when approved by the state 
legislature, would be binding both up- 
on the United States and the state and 
the boundaries of the forest set up by 
the commission would henceforth be 
the boundary lines of that forest. 


The third duty of the commission 
would be to examine lands within na- 
tional parks and monuments, game and 
bird reserves, Carey Act withdrawals, 
reclamation withdrawals, power-site 
withdrawals, lands withdrawn for 
stock-watering purposes and for stock 
driveways and lands within all other 


reservations and withdrawals and make 
recommendations to the Secretary of 
the department administering the land 
under consideration for the elimina- 
tion or retention of the lands, or with 
respect to the abandonment of such 
reservations and withdrawals entirely, 
Reservations and withdrawals would be 
abandoned entirely and restored to the 
public domain when it was found by 
the commission and the Secretary of 
the department concerned that: 


1. The object for which the reserva- 
tion was created or the withdrawal 
made, has lost its importance or is 
not of so far-reaching conse- 
quence as to justify national ad- 
ministration. 


2. The purposes of the reservation 
or withdrawal can be advantage- 
ously accomplished through the 
activities of the state or through 
individual enterprise. 


3. Such lands are more valuable for 
agricultural or grazing purposes. 


Any lands restored to the public do- 
main would, of course, be subject to 
the grant to the states. 


The commission would continue in 
existence until the duties imposed un- 
der section 7 were fully performed. 


The Secretary of any department 
having jurisdiction over any reserva- 
tion or withdrawal could eliminate any 
lands therefrom or cause its entire 
abandonment without recommendation 
from the commission, but the commis- 
sion could re-examine the lands and 
make a recommendation about them. 


Under section 8, the Secretary of the 
Interior would have the authority to 
clear-list to the states accepting the 
grant under this bill any land subject to 
transfer under section 7, but all such 
lands would have to be surveyed in 
the usual manner by the United States. 
The lands would be patented in fee 
simple except as to the right to prospect 
for and mine metalliferous minerals or 
any other right reserved by the act. 

The Secretary of the Interior, under 
section 9, would be given power to 
make any rules and regulations neces- 


sary to carry out the purposes of the 
act. 








BUY BONDS 








The National Wool Grower 
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American Wool Council at Work 


The American Wool Council, the 
agency set up by the National Wool 
Growers Association and financed by 
individual wool growers, packers, wool 
dealers and others, naturally does a 
lot of educational work, both general- 
ly and specifically. It keeps the buy- 
ing public informed in special releases 
on the advantages and uses of wool 
and also makes available, through 
special publications and by direct pre- 
sentation, the facts about wool to edu- 
cational institutions. 

On March 8, 1946, Helen Solomon, 
Educational Services Director of the 
Council, made such a presentation be- 
fore the textile, design and merchan- 
dising classes at Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Her talk on the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, its operation 
and great value to every one is given 
here. 


’M going to talk to you today about 

wool, and the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act. That may seem like a poor 
choice to you when wool offers so many 
other more glamorous subjects such 
as fashion, or the wonderful part wool 
played during the war, or the marvel- 
ous techniques developed in the labora- 
tories to add to its qualities. But may- 
be some of that can come out in the 
discussion later. 

I chose the Wool Products Labeling 
Act with malice aforethought because 
it plays such an important part in con- 
sumer protection. After all, we all 
wear wool and we already know quite 
a bit about its qualities of insulation, 
or drape or resilience. But to take 
full advantage of those qualities we 
must know how to buy and what to 
look for at the actual point of sale. 

I'll have to tell you a little history. 
But not those exotic bits about the 
beautiful dyed wool fabrics found in 
the tombs of the Egyptian kings. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act 
might be called the “truth-in-fabrics” 
law. Two concomitant events led to its 
adoption by Congress. First was the 
development of man-made fibers, which 
gave the appearance of wool, but which 
had few of its qualities of warmth or 
wear. Second was the great depres- 
sion of the early thirties, which forced 
low prices and blended fabrics. Pas- 
sage of the law was the culmination 
of a long-felt need for more adequate 
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control of the widespread deception and 
unfair competitive conditions rooted 
in concealment or nondisclosure of the 
composition of mixed fabrics. Before 
the development of the man-made fi- 
bers, a consumer could not be victimiz- 
ed so easily. 

For instance, an overcoat manufactur- 
er had only his supplier’s word that 
the fabric he bought to cut up was all 
wool. Even if the supplier admitted 
that his fabric was only part wool, 
sometimes the manufacturer didn’t tell 
the retail store. Or the retail store 
didn’t tell its customers. 

Consumers, and the honest manu- 
facturers and stores complained. But 
that wasn’t enough. Finally, the wool 
growers, and the honest processors and 
garment makers, and the public, joined 
forces to get Congress to pass the Wool 
Labeling Act. 

The object of this act is to protect 
producers, manufacturers, and consum- 
ers from the unrevealed presence of 
substitutes and mixtures in fabrics and 
in articles of apparel. By law, a label 
stating the fiber content in terms of 
percentages must be firmly attached to 
any wool product, except rugs and up- 
holstery. 

Now you all know many things about 
wool such as the difference between 
woolens and worsteds, between woven 
and knitted, between clean finish and 
face finish, between herringbone and 
plain weave. To profit by the “truth- 
in-fabrics” law, you must know four 
more: wool, reprocessed wool, reused 
wool, and virgin wool. 

The necessity for this distinct differ- 
entiation in wool itself, in addition to 
distinction from other natural or man- 
made fibers, results because wool is 
such a strong fiber that it can be re- 
worked even after giving one consum- 
er his money’s worth. But the rework- 
ing weakens the fiber so that a garment 
made of reused wool is not so service- 
able as one made of new wool. Here 
too. the customers must be protected. 

Wool fibers being used for the first 
time in the complete manufacture of a 
wool product are called simply wool. 
Wool can include new wool, which has 
been partially processed up to, but not 
including, either weaving or felting. 
This is possible because yarn and 
wastes reworked prior to weaving or 
felting show no damage sufficient to 


seriously diminish their original quali- 
ties. 

Reprocessed wool describes wool 
which has been completely manufac- 
tured into a woven or felted state for 
the first time, and which has then been 
reduced to fiber for reuse, but without 
ever being worn or used. Examples 
would be the millends accumulated in 
manufacturing and the clippings of un- 
used new materials dropping from the 
cutting tables of the garment makers. 

Reused wool is sometimes called 
shoddy. It represents the ordinary old 
clothing, blankets, etc., collected by 
the rag man. Rag dealers sort them 
according to the type of goods, their 
color, and their weight. They are 
shredded in a process called garnetting, 
and torn apart until they become fibers 
again, suitable for spinning. Reused 
wool fibers are twice weakened—first 
by their wear in use, and then by the 
garnetting. They are usually blended 
with new wool, and are utilized by 
manufacturers as an economy in cost 
of raw materials. 

The fourth term you must know the 
meaning of is virgin wool. Virgin wool 
is a traditional term applied to new 
wool used for the first time in the com- 
plete manufacture of a garment. Vir- 
gin wool was proposed for the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, but because 
of the tremendous opposition at that 
time, a compromise was made, and the 
general term wool was used. The Wool 
Products Labeling Act does not specifi- 
cally define virgin wool. This defini- 
tion has been established by the Feder- 
al Trade Commission, under whose di- 
rection the Wool Products Labeling 
Act is enforced. The best fabrics are 
always made of virgin wool. It will 
probably be included in the act eventu- 
ally, because the early opposition has 
been changed to enthusiastic accept- 
ance after a few years of operation un- 
der the act. 

The act in no way restricts the manu- 
facturer in the kind of fiber he may 
use in his product. He may make it of 
anything he chooses, provided he re- 
veals what he has included in it. 

The fiber content of the product is 
to be shown on a stamp, tag, label, or 
mark of identification affixed thereto. 
The label must show the percentage of 
wool, reused, or reprocessed. wool, or 
of cotton, or rayon, or any other fiber. 
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The manufacturer may design his 
own tag or label, and even include 
other information on it, provided the 
required information shows up dis- 
tinctly. It must say clearly “made of, 
60% wool, 40% reused wool, exclusive 
of ornamentation by Joe Doe Co., New 
York, N. Y.” Or if the manufacturer 
prefers, his registered identification 
number may appear with the name of 
the retailer. In that case, his number 
usually appears at the top followed by 
“50% wool, 25% rayon, 25% cotton, 
exclusive of ornamentation, manufac- 
tured for Roe Retailers, Inc.,” because 
the tag must always carry some firm 
name. 


From the beginning of its journey 
through the channels of commerce, the 
wool product must carry a content 
label. Regardless of how many times 
it changes hands as yarn, as fabric, as 
garment sold wholesale, the labels must 
stay on until it is delivered to the ulti- 
mate consumer-purchaser. This means 
that all purchasers are protected by the 
label: the dealer, the wholesaler, the 
garment manufacturer, the processor, 
as well as the consuming public. 


The law has been enforced largely 
through voluntary correction. Henry 
Miller, director in charge of adminis- 
tration of the Wool Products Labeling 
Act by the F.T.C., told members of the 
Special Senate Committee Investigat- 
ing Wool Marketing in November that 
instances of deficient labeling have 
been found but these have been few in 
comparison to the good labeling job 
that is being done by the majority of 
manufacturers. 

The F.T.C. maintains constant: con- 
tact with manufacturers and trade out- 
lets in checking on the operation of the 
act and to see that the labeling require- 
ments are met. Inspections of some 15,- 
000,000 items including wearing appar- 
el, blankets, and other wool products, 
have been made since the law went 
into effect in 1941. For wilful violation 
the penalty may be a $10,000 fine, im- 
prisonment for one year, or both. 

By the passage of this law, protec- 
tion against widespread unfair compe- 
tition has been given to the many hon- 
est manufacturers and processors of 
wool and wool products. Before it 
went into effect, the market seethed 
with misunderstanding and misbrand- 
ing. Greatest improvement was achiev- 
ed in the labeling of the large group of 
articles which are made with only part 
wool, although they may have the ap- 
pearance of all wool. 
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A Wool Show's a Good Thing 


wit shearing under way or soon 
to commence in many sections of 
the West, now is the time to be think- 
ing about saving choice fleeces for ex- 
hibition at the 5th annual National 
Western Wool Show to be held at Den- 
ver in January, 1947. This is the of- 
ficial wool exhibit of the National Wool 
Growers Association, and each year 
since its inception in 1942, it has been 
growing in popularity. At this year’s 
show in Denver, high quality fleeces 
from five states were on display. 


The main purpose of the exhibit is 
to encourage the production of better 
wool; that is why the National Wool 
Growers Association is backing the 
show. Important work has been done 
in the West to improve wool produc- 
tion. Better flocks through selective 
breeding, scientific feeding, and proper 
management have done much to im- 
prove the quality of wool fiber, increase 
staple lengths, and add to fleece yields. 
The only way the National Western 
Wool Show can encourage better prod- 








Dean J. A. Hill, Wool Expert of International 
Fame, Judging Fleeces at the National Western 
Wool Show. 


uction is through a volume of exhibits 
that will reflect improvement work. 

Aside from the satisfaction of ex- 
hibiting a choice fleece, growers will 
find that the premiums and trophies 
awarded are very attractive. 

For details of the show and a pre- 
liminary premium list, write the Na- 
tional Western Stock Show, Union 
Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado. 








The Wool Products Labeling Act has 
had far-reaching and constructive re- 
sults. Fiber content of woolen and part- 
wool textiles is no longer a guessing 
game. Now the buyer can tell at a glan- 
ce what the fabric is made of, what 
the so-called substitutes are, and the 
exact percentage of each. Mrs. John 
Q. Public can now buy more intelli- 
gently, and more important, be sure 
of getting what she wants for her 
money. 

Everybody wears wool. Rich man, 
poor man, it is essential to both. In a 
commodity of such importance, market- 
ing conditions should be free from de- 
ceptive concealment, misinformation, 
and unfair competitive conditions. The 
passage of the Wool Products Labeling 
Act by Congress was a most important 
step. 

Why wool is so important was forc- 
ibly brought to our attention during 
the war. We couldn’t have won the 
war without wool. In the first critical 
months of the war, when every ship 
was needed for ammunition and food, 
this nation and the British Empire 
nevertheless sent ships scurrying to 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa in order to build up a stock pile 
here. At one time it reached nearly 
one billion pounds. Fortunately, the 


shipping lanes were kept open but the 
threat showed us that nothing is more 
important than the maintenance of the 
national wool growing industry. 


Every opportunity was given the 
producers of man-made fibers during 
the war years to find a substitute for 
wool. In reporting on the extensive 
research, the Quartermaster General 
of the War Department emphasized 
that none was found. Wool maintained 
its position of superiority with the Navy 
too. According to Lt. Col. S. J. Ken- 
nedy, Chief, Textile Section, Research 
and Development Branch of the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, ‘“‘at the 
end of the war, we were using wool 
much as we were at the beginning.” 
In the Navy’s bulletin, “The Hygiene 
of Clothing,” the vital importance of 
wool is underscored. “Of the survivors 
of torpedoed vessels picked up in cold 
areas, in general only those wearing 
woolen underwear, or who were heavi- 
ly clothed in wool, survived.” 


So important are these reports, the 
American Wool Council is publishing 
a booklet of excerpts for distribution 
among teachers, copywriters, merchan- 
dising managers, buyers, and others 
who need to know the truth about 
wool. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Wool In Review 


Asour 50,000,000 pounds of domes- 
tic wool was sold in the three 
weeks immediately following the re- 
duction in selling prices by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation on Febru- 
ary 21. The new prices for 1944, 1945, 
1946 graded staple wool on a clean 
basis are 98 cents to $1.02 for fine; 97 
to 99 cents for half blood; 90 cents to 
92 cents for three-eighths and 87 cents 
for quarter blood, while the 1943 wools 
are about 3 cents less. A lot of Texas 
short wools were moved under the re- 
duced prices; in fact, most of the 1943 
wools of that type were cleaned up on 
a 77-cents-per-clean-pound basis. Also 
considerable selling of 12-months’ Tex- 
as wool was reported. This has reliev- 
ed the warehouse situation in that state 
and made room for the 1946 clip. Space 
in warehouses in Salt Lake City and 
Portland was also made available by 
movement of wools at the reduced 
prices. 

There was considerable activity in 
the Boston wool market for graded ter- 
ritory and original-bag bulk short fine 
wools. Very little quarter-blood wool 
is available, which is turning some in- 
terest to three-eighths blood. Inquiry 
for domestic wool of that grade is also 
being stimulated somewhat by the diffi- 
culty of getting suitable Australian 
and New Zealand wools of that type 
and by high prices for South Ameri- 
can wools. However, not a great vol- 
ume of these wools are moving. De- 
ume of these wools is moving. De- 
good, was reported as slower toward 
the end of March. 


Appraisals 


Up to the week ended March 22, 1946, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation had 
appraised a total of 351,567,599 pounds 
of 1945 wools. 


W.A.C. Auction 


On March 19, the War Assets Corpor- 
ation offered at auction 4,300,000 
pounds of surplus property wool and 
slightly damaged wool from other 
sources, and practically all of the wools 
auctioned were taken at good prices. 
Between 400 and 500 wool dealers, top 
makers, and mill men attended the auc- 
tion, and their active bidding reflected, 
the Commercial Bulletin states, the spot 
demand exisiting for foreign types of 
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wool. The bulk of sales were made at 
prices between 6 and 12 cents, clean 
basis, above upset prices. The National 
Wool Marketing Corporation handled 
the sale. 


Stocks 

A report issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives the stocks 
and percentages of domestic wool, sold 
as reported by handlers and pullers on 
February 28, 1946, as follows: 


cumulated and since Australia is now 
running about 8,000,000 fewer sheep 
and lambs than in 1938 and 24 per cent 
of the clip is crossbred compared with 
16 per cent in 1938-1939, there is no 
promise of a plentiful supply of these 
wools for some time to come. 


Demand 


The Office of the Quartermaster 
General, on March 4, wrote Congress- 


STOCKS AND PERCENTAGES OF WOOL SOLD, BY GRADES, AS REPORTED BY 
HANDLERS AND PULLERS ON FEBRUARY 28, 1946 








Stocks on Date of Report 











1943 1944 1945 Per Cent Sold on Date of Report 
Program Program Program Total 1943 1944 1945 Total 
Thousands of Pounds Program Program Program 

Total Grease Wool 81,230 112,041 215,638 408,909 623 63.4 17.0 48.7 
(Shorn) 

Total Scoured Wool 1,712 1,914 3,005 6,330 70.1 766 11.7 613 
(Shorn) 

Total Shorn Wool 82,942 113,955 218,643 415,539 62.5 63.7 17.0 49.0 
Total Pulled Shorn 

and Scoured Wool 7,931 3,261 26,050 37,238 88.2 89.7 53.7 74.7 
Grand Total—Shorn 

and Pulled Wool 90,873 117,216 244,693 452,777 67.4 66.1 23.3 52.0 








A good volume of wools has been 
sold and likewise some late appraisals 
of the 1945 clip have been added. 


Imports 

Heavy volumes of wool are arriving 
at eastern ports. During the week end- 
ing March 15, over 38,000,000 pounds 
came into the ports of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, and scheduled 
arrivals of ships with wool cargoes dur- 
ing the next two months indicate that 
from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds of 
wool will reach those ports per week, 
according to the March 22 review of 
the Boston Wool Market by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. Ap- 
proximately 450,000,000 pounds of the 
1945-1946 Australian wool clip were 
purchased for shipment to this country 
between August 1 and March 15. 

It is now reported that the sale of 
Dominion wools by auction will prob- 
ably be resumed this July, although no 
official announcement to that effect 
has yet been made. 

Recent reports from Australia indi- 
cate that the outlook for good Merinos 
and fine crossbred wools for clothing 
manufacture, is not very good. No 
stocks of these types of wool have ac- 


man Barrett of Wyoming as follows: 


“A review of our present known 1946 
requirements indicates that only 780,- 
000 pounds of wool are necessary for 
this calendar year. Sixty per cent of 
the requirements for the end item, 
namely undershirts, has already been 
placed under contract. The balance to 
be procured is scheduled for delivery 
during the third quarter of this year. 


“Based on present known require- 
ments, no procurement will be initiated 
during 1946 for either woolen or worst- 
ed fabrics. On all future procurements, 
this office will specify that domestic 
wool be used in the manufacture of all 
woolen and worsted fabrics and gar- 
ments.” 


Civilian demands, however, are the 
largest on record. F. E. Ackerman, 
Executive Director of the American 
Wool Council, in a release printed in 
the Daily News Record on March 25, 
states: “The American public during 
1946 will be provided with more yards 
of woolens and worsteds than have 
ever been produced in this country in 
any peace-time year. Production at 
the present time is running at 425,000,- 
000 linear yards, and this volume gives 
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promise of increasing as labor condi- 
tions improve.” 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that between 
800,000,000 and 900,000,000 pounds of 
wool will be used for civilian apparel 
fabrics in 1946. This is greater than 
the average 1935-1939 consumption by 
590,000,000 pounds and only between 
100,000,000 and 200,000,000 pounds less 
than the peak production during the 
war. 


Although the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has modified M.A.P. (Maximum 
Average Price order) it is still holding 


up the production of the heavier and 
better types of clothing fabrics. 


The Labor Situation 


The labor situation in domestic mills 
is reported as improving somewhat, 
although numbers of workers are not 
yet back to normal. In December, 1945, 
the number of wage earners in wool 
manufacture was 147,500 as against 
134,300 last August—the low point since 
June, 1940, but it still wasn’t up to the 
149,200 monthly average for 1939. A 
threatened strike for higher wages did 
not come off, an increase of 15 cents per 
hour being agreed to. 








Preparing the Wool 


By F. D. Cronin, Chief, Wool Division, 
and W. M. Buck, Senior Marketing 
Specialist, P.M.A. 


REGARDLESS of who buys the 

clip—the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, mill buyer, or handler — the 
grower is penalized for improperly 
packed wool. Why? Simply because it 
costs more to process wool that is poor- 
ly prepared for market, and this added 
cost must be charged back to the grow- 
er in the form of penalty deductions 
from the price he would otherwise have 
received. Year after year, thousands 
of dollars in income are lost to Ameri- 
can wool growers because of faulty 
practices in packing their wool clip, in 
most cases the result of carelessness. 
Failure to put up our wool in proper 
form for sale, places our domestic prod- 
uct at a serious disadvantage in com- 
petition with foreign wools. Not. only 
do buyers seek the foreign product 
first, but they are willing to p¢y more 
for it, as much as 10 per cent more 
(clean basis), because it is easier and 
cheaper to manufacture than domestic 
wools, 

Here are some suggestions on how 
to obtain a good pack and on how to 
avoid some of the more common penal- 
ty discounts. 

(1) Shear Only When the Wool Is 
Dry — Considerable damage results 
when fleeces are removed and bundled 
while damp. Usually a musty odor de- 
velops and buyers shun such wool. It 
can be sold only at a sacrifice. 

(2) Shear On A Clean Dry Surface 
—Wool must be kept clean if its value 
is to be maintained. Fleeces dropped 
on a dirty floor or on littered ground 
will take up foreign substances and the 
value of the wool will be decreased. 
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Clip for Market 


(3) Pack Black, Gray, or Piebald 
Fleeces Separately—Fleeces of this de- 
scription should never be permitted to 
come in contact with the white fleeces. 
The use to which black or gray wool 
can be put is limited. Hence its value 
is less than that of comparable grades 
of white wool. When black fleeces are 
packed with white, the latter become 
contaminated with black fibers and 
their usefulness is impaired. The De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Schedule of 
Purchase Values for 1946 states: “Black 
Wool (grease). The discount shall be 
one-third off the grease appraisal price 
of the comparable grade of white wool.” 
Scoured black and gray wool will be 
discounted from 10 cents to as much as 
30 cents per pound from the compar- 
able white wool classification, depend- 
ing upon the grade. Do not risk im- 
pairing the value of white fleeces by 
packing gray or black fleeces with 
them. 

(4) Pack Buck Wool Separately — 
Buck fleeces should not be mixed with 
ewe fleeces. There will be no discount 
for crossbred buck fleeces. The dis- 
count on fine buck fleeces will be 5 
cents per pound, clean basis, off the 
comparable ewe wool classification. 
Should fleeces of bucks not be kept 
apart from those of ewes, there is al- 
ways the possibility that the number 
of buck fleeces will be over-estimated 
and too great a discount made. 

(5) Keep Tags and Dung Locks Out 
of Fleeces—Tags and heavily incrusted 
locks must be kept out of the fleeces 
and packed separately if the value of 
a clip is to be maintained. The schedule 





of prices of the Department of Agricul- 
ture states that, on original bag clips, 
if all tags and other off wools are not 
packed separately there will be a dis- 
count in price paid, not to exceed 3 per 
cent, from the grease appraisal price 
as determined by the government ap- 
praisers. Producers who, last season, 
kept their bags of off wools separate 
profited by doing so. This same pro- 
cedure this season will likewise prove 
profitable. 

(6) Keep Wool Free From Trash— 
Straw, chaff, sticks, burs, and other 
extraneous matter should be prevent- 
ed from mixing with the wool. Burs 
and other vegetable matter entangled 
in the fleeces often cannot be entirely 
removed by the ordinary methods of 
manufacture. Additional chemical or 
mechanical treatment, such as carbon- 
izing or bur picking, is necessary to 
eliminate these particles from the fi- 
bers. This increases the cost of manu- 
facture and buyers discount the value 
of the wool to take care of the increas- 
ed manufacturing cost. Under the gov- 
ernment’s price schedule, burry and 
seedy wools may be discounted one- 
fourth to one-third from the grease ap- 
praisal price of the comparable grade 
of clean wool. 

(7) Tie All Fleeces—Processing is 
made more difficult and more costly 
when the fleeces are not tied. Except 
in the case of Texas 8-month and fall 
wool, all untied clips will be discount- 
ed 2 cents per pound from the grease 
appraisal price by the Government ap- 
praisers. 

(8) Never Use Sisal or Binder Twine 
to Tie Fleeces—When sisal or binder 
twine is used, loose fibers from it get 
into the finished wool product and 
cause serious loss. It is only with great- 
est difficulty that wool tied with sisal 
or binder twine can be sold to a few 
manufacturers and then at only very 
low prices. Most manufacturers will 
not use it at any price. A discount of 
10 cents per pound, clean basis, will be 
made by the Government for all wool 
tied with sisal or binder twine. Use pa- 
per twine. Pieces of paper twine that 
may be over-looked by the wool sorter 
in the mill cause no damage since twine 
of this nature disintegrates in the scour- 
ing bowls or is lost in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture. 

(9) Mark Each Bag To Show Con- 
tents—Every bag should be plainly 
marked on the side by stencil or mark- 
ing brush with letters at least 6 inches 
high to indicate the contents. The fol- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Core Testing Now 
Available 


| gpeeecsnetaiaied is now given indi- 

vidual growers to have the shrink- 
age of their wool determined by the 
coring method. This service is offered 
by the American Conditioning House, 
Inc., 11-17 Melcher Street, Boston, and 
the United States Testing Company, 
Inc., of Hoboken, New Jersey. 


The importance of shrinkage in valu- 
ing a wool clip is readily recognized 
and the advent of the coring machine 
for obtaining wool samples to be used 
in determining shrinkage is regarded 
as a most revolutionary factor, from 
the sheepman’s point of view, in the 
marketing of his wool. Results receiv- 
ed by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture over a three-year period on the 
core-test method have definitely prov- 
ed that the shrinkage of wools, as de- 
termined from samples secured by the 
coring machine, is considerably more 
accurate and reliable than the “visual 
and feel” method. 


The procedure used by the United 


States Testing Company in collecting, 
handling, and processing the core sam- 
ples is the same as the one now being 
used by the Department of Agriculture. 
The sample scouring laboratory of the 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 
is located in Boston. It contains the 
newest and most modern equipment 
for scouring core-drawn wool samples. 
The cores, after they have been drawn 
in the field, will be shipped by either 
air or rail express to the Boston labo- 
ratory, where they will be processed to 
determine the yield. Within 48 hours 
after the samples are received at the 
laboratory the processing will be com- 
plete, and the producer will be wired 
the results. 


Having the knowledge beforehand 
of what his wool clip shows to shrink 
through the core-test method, the pro- 
ducer will be in a position to decide 
more intelligently whether or not he 
should accept the shrinkage put on 
his clip by the appraisal committee. 


Berry Duff of Sonora, Texas, will 
be the western representative for the 
United States Testing Company, Inc. 
For the past year, Duff has been con- 


nected with the Wool Division of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. He has been supervising the 
coring work carried on by the Depart- 
ment in the Boston Area, and later the 
Texas area. Prior to that, Duff was 
county agricultural agent of Sutton 
County, Texas, one of the leading fine- 
wool producing counties in the nation. 


The American: Conditioning House, 
Inc., is headed by Herbert J. Wollner, 
formerly Chief of the Division of La- 
boratories, U. S. Bureau of Customs. 
The first use of the coring machine, it 
will be remembered, was made by the 
Bureau of Customs in determining the 
shrinkage of imported wools in bales 
for the purpose of fixing import duties, 
which are based on the clean content. 
Dr. Wollner and his associates, in addi- 
tion to this early experimenting with 
the coring machine, have played an 
important part in perfecting its use on 
domestic wools in bags. The service 
offered by the American Conditioning 
House includes the drawing of samples 
from bags or bales at warehouses any- 
where in the United States and testing 
them at their laboratories. 








cu! you cAN HAVE Your woot GUREBORED 


The American Conditioning House, Inc. 
Herbert J. Wollner, President 


(formerly Chief, Division of Laboratories, U. S. Bureau of Customs) 


The American Conditioning House is now ready to “corebore”* 


and test your wool. This 


is operated and controlled by the men who invented and used these methods for the U. S. 


Bureau of Customs on imported wool and who have since perfected them for domestic wool. 


Samples can now be drawn from bags or bales at warehouses anywhere in the United States 


and accurately tested at the new laboratory of the American Conditioning House. 


*The only known practical 
method recognized by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Treasury Department as accu- 
rate for sampling bagged or 
baled wool. 


11-17 Melcher Street 


April, 1946 


This is a national testing and research organization devoted exclusively to wool. 


for further information, Write... 


The American Conditioning House, Inc. 


Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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Lamb Market Reviews and 
Trading Activities 


Effective May Ist, subsidy pay- 
ments on slaughter lambs are reduced 
50 cents per hundred. For May and 
June they will be $2.00 per hundred 
on lambs 65 to 90 pounds; $2.65 per 
hundred on lambs over 90 pounds; and 
on other lambs and all sheep, $1.00 
per hundred, as at present. 


Week Ending March 9 
FED lambs from Colorado, the Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, area and the corn 
belt feed lots comprised the big ma- 
jority of the 216,000 head of salable 
sheep and lambs offered at twelve 
principal markets the first week of 
March. This was a reduction of 57,000 
head from the previous week. Slaugh- 
ter lambs closed the week from 10 to 
25 cents higher at most important cen- 
ters although the Sioux City, St. Paul 
and East St. Louis markets showed in- 
creases of from 50 to 75 cents. During 
the week a few fat lambs reached an 
extreme top of $16.75 at the East St. 
Louis market. The extreme top at Chi- 
cago was $16.10. Good and choice fed 
wooled western lambs at Missouri River 
markets sold from $14.75 to $15.85. A 
top of $15.40 was reached at Denver 
and was paid for a number of carloads 
of lambs fed in northern Colorado. The 
slaughter ewe top of $8.25 was paid in 
Chicago for a load of good and choice 
westerns averaging 150 pounds. Feed- 
ing and shearing lambs weighing 65 to 
90 pounds sold at $15.50 to $16.75, most- 
ly at Missouri River markets. 


Week Ending March 16 


Salable receipts of 209,000 head at 
the 12 principal markets the second 
week showed a continuing decline, 
which started about the middle of 
February. Prices on slaughter lambs 
also showed a slight decline during the 
week, while slaughter ewes held steady. 
Good and choice fed wooled slaughter 
lambs at Missouri River and eastern 
corn belt markets sold mostly from 
$14.75 to $15.60 although a top of $15.85 
was reached in Chicago. Although 
representing a very small portion of 
total lambs sold at all markets, a top 
of $16.25 was paid at St. Louis National 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 








Total U. S. Inspected 1946 1945 
Slaughter, First Two Months .........................0.-0-----< 3,636,000 3,695,000 
Week Ended March 23 March 24 
ET 344,926 325,882 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

Pe) sits a Dl: (2: nc re ee $15.85** $16.84 

POC re 0 2); a 14.42** 15.80 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 

remem, RD UI nas sna ssis creer 27.00 26.50 

Good, 30-40 pounds 25.50 25.00 

Commercial, All Weights ..................20..0.0..00.2000-+- 23.50 23.00 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—February 





97.2 











Average live weight (pounds) .........02.20.202200..-.--- 101.1 
Average yield (per cent) _.02...............--eeeeeeeeeeee eee 45.6 45.3 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) —.............. 13.41 14.17 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—February 
LALIT TERN: 1,015,000 1,149,000 
SINT seichessenvinseseitahaalnsiccitite bnniisiestetlshiiinslennihidtintitiachicinibincucmabath 427,000 442 000 
SNL aniciiistictcabaidabnigtiaininen ee ee eR 4,698,000 3,267,000 
RO EE INNO ics essesisinntigntniswasigulintiiecrnailennhienahiial 2,196,000 


1,622,000 





*These carcass prices reported by the Production and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, are ceiling prices. Ceiling prices on lamb and mut- 
ton carcasses and most whoelsale cuts were raised 50 cents per hundred pounds effec- 
tive March 11, 1946, 

**These averages do not include the subsidy of $3.15 on lambs over 90 lbs., and 
$2.50 on lambs weighing 65 to 90 Ibs. paid direct to the producer selling sheep and 
lambs to an authorized slaughterer for slaughter. The 95-cent subsidy allowed slaugh- 
terers was withdrawn August 5, 1945, when the sheep and lamb subsidy became effec- 





tive, and therefore is not reflected in 1946 prices. 








Stock Yards. A-top of $15.50 was paid 
at Denver for numerous loads of lambs 
fed in northern Colorado. Cincinnati 
reported the first spring lambs of the 
season. Two loads, ten head each, of 
84 and 92-pound spring lambs sold at 
$16 and $18. Bulk of the good and 
choice ewes sold at various markets 
from $7 to $8, although a load did reach 
$8.75 at the South St. Paul market. 
Medium to choice feeding and shearing 
lambs averaging 59 to 90 pounds sold 
from $13 to $16.40 at Missouri River 
markets. 


Week Ending March 23 

Good and choice fed wooled lambs 
at Missouri River markets again sold 
mostly from $14.75 to $15.60. At St. 
Louis native wool lambs sold mostly 


from $15 to $15.75 although a few did 
sell to small killers up to $16.50. At 
Chicago good and choice fed wooled 
westerns sold from $15.75 to $16.10. 
Numerous loads of northern Colorado 
feed lot lambs sold in Denver at $15.50 
to $15.60. A load of good and choice 
74-pound feeding lambs sold in Omaha 
at $15.90. Good and choice ewes sold 
at various markets from $6.50 to $8. 


Violators To Lose Subsidy 

Under a new order issued by Chester 
Bowles and effective April 1, slaugh- 
terers who pay more than 2 per cent 
above ceiling prices for live cattle will 
lose slaughter subsidy payments. Pur- 
pose of the order is to discourage the 
black market in meat. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Yes, canned meats fulfill a need of today—as the ever 
changing parade of modern life presents new demands up- 
on the ingenuity and “know how” of the meat processor. 


Today, homemakers are accepting more and more 
added duties. Many are the calls upon their time. 
Still, they want to serve meals built around tasty meat 
dishes which frequently require hurried preparation. 

The processing industry has concentrated on new 
meat products in cans for quick serving. Wilson’s own 
cookery specialists have developed many flavorful, 
ready-to-serve canned meats and are telling busy 
women everywhere attractive ways to serve these de- 
licious foods. 

Wilson & Co. is pioneering with new canned meat 
products... the four MORS ... first of the canned 
luncheon meats with distinctive flavors made up im- 
dividually from beef, veal, lamb and pork. Today, 


carefully prepared MOR is in thousands of homes, 
ready in a jiffy to tempt the appetites of Mrs. House- 
wife and her family. 

The livestock producer shares in the benefits of this 
development. Canned meats make possible a better 
utilization of a wide variety of wholesome, nutritious 
meat cuts. These products provide a more dependable 
market for cattle, hogs, and lambs—every day. 

Here are “Mor” ways in which we all pull together 
in meeting the parade of many problems that face 
the entire livestock and meat industry. 





MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago + Kansas City * New York 
Los Angeles . Oklahoma City 
Omaha « Albert Leagje, Cedar Rapids 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher 








Farmer County Agent Veterinarian Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor 


Retailer 


*Listen to the Fred Waring Show, Tues. and Thurs. morning at 11 E.S.T., sponsored by the American Meat Institute 
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Have You Tried 
Sioux City? 


It Will Pay To Avail Yourself Of The 
Fine Facilities and Excellent Selling 
Services Offered By One Of The 
Largest Terminal Livestock Markets 


In The Country. 


Ship Your Next Consignment To Sioux City 
Thousands Of Other Livestock Producers And Feeders Do! 


THE SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


“HOME MARKET FOR THE GREAT NORTHWEST” 




















SERVING MANY MASTERS 


Meat packers are required to 
serve not one, not two, but 
four masters: 

(1) They must be the mar- 
keting agents for livestock 
producers, (2) They must be 
buying agents and manufac- 
turers for consumers, (3) 
They must provide satisfac- 
tory jobs, steady employ- 
ment and “Social Security” 
for their workers, and finally 
(4) They must conduct their 
business so as to earn a fair 
return on the money in- 
vested in it. 

In serving these four mas- 
ters, there are these three 
requisites: (1) | Livestock 
must be obtained in ade- 
quate amount and at prices 
which bear a definite rela- 
tionship to the prices of the 


finished products, (2) An op- 
erating personnel, competent 
to do a good job in a highly 
competitive field, must be 
built up and maintained, 
(3) Sales outlets and an effi- 
cient sales organization must 
be developed. 


Occasionally, consumers in- 
terested chiefly in quality 
and low prices overlook the 
problems inherent in buying 
at prices which will encour- 
age livestock production, and 
in maintaining an efficient 
organization. 

Also occasionally, produc- 
ers interested chiefly in prof- 
itable prices and ease in 
marketing, overlook the prob- 
lems inherent in maintaining 
efficient operating and sales 


organizations and in meeting 
the price and quality demands 
of a very exacting consuming 
public. 


No packer, however, can 
remain in business unless he 
meets all three requisites. 
Armour and Company has 
succeeded in meeting these 
requirements for three- 
fourths of a century and that 
is why Armour and Company 
has constantly progressed 
and has constantly increased 
its capacity to serve produc- 
ers and consumers. 


Ch atowod. 


President 


ARMOUR and Company 
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lamb Market Reviews 


(Continued from page 24) 


Previous to this directive slaughter- 
ers were entitled to subsidy payments 
on the portion of their cattle purchases 
which were at or below the ceiling. 
Now they lose the entire subsidy if 
they pay more than 2 per cent above the 
ceiling. 


Early Spring Lamb Crop 

Decrease in the early spring lamb 
crop this year is estimated at 13 per 
cent. This is the fifth year in succes- 
sion that the crop has been declining, 
which, of course, is logical considering 
the decline in U. S. sheep population 
since 1942. Number of stock sheep on 
farms January 1, 1946, is estimated at 
37,517,000, the lowest since 1926, and 
25 per cent below the 1942 peak. 

Weather and feed conditions in the 
early lambing states have not been too 
favorable during the winter. Cold, dry 
weather in California during January 
and February checked the growth of 
pastures, although rain in some sections 
during March did improve the feed out- 
look slightly. Practically all west coast 
packing plants were killing spring 
lambs in March, generally a month 
earlier than under normal range condi- 
tions. In Texas the weather has been 
more favorable although range feed 
has been less plentiful than a year ago 
and protein supplements for early 
lambing ewes have been in very short 
supply. In the north Pacific area the 
winter was fairly favorable and feed 
supplies sufficient. In the southeastern 
early lambing states the weather until 
toward the end of February was cold, 
with many wet, cloudy days and with 
green feed largely lacking. 


Lamb and Ewe Contracting 

Reports from Montana the latter part 
of March indicate active contracting of 
lambs for future delivery. Bulk of the 
contracting of mixed blackface lambs 
was at $12.25 to $13 per hundredweight, 
with a few outstanding bands reaching 
$13.50. Several bands of cross-bred 
whiteface yearling ewes out of the wool, 
for August delivery, brought $14 per 
hundredweight. A few solid mouthed 
ewes in the wool, to lamb early in 
March were contracted at $12 per head 
for delivery before lambing. 

Several strings of lambs were con- 
tracted the last week of March from 
$14 to $14.30 in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley of California. It is estimated be- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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COMPANY 


FRED WHITAKER 
Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


























Stoddart & Smith's Range Management $5.00 
Sampson's Range and Pasture Management . 4.00 
Sampson‘s Native American Forage Plants ........-.-..c:--sss+s-0- 5.00 
Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture .................... 4.50 . 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 20... ccececececececesseeeseseseeseseess 3.00 
Morfieon's Feeds. end: Foaming ccc eennneiecnane $.00 
Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire 3.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abrocd .2.0.......-.-ccccseececesoeeeeeseeees 2.50 
And for the Children 
Prion a: ‘Tendinnienst tae TE ss ce ates sie an os elena 


For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

















ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 





























STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
FEED, REST AND FILL 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 
long or short feed. 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


on to destination. 
CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars cattle good pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 


Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Hold on to that 


44 a ® 
Million-Dolla 


That welcome rain that brings new life to your land, 
crops and livestock is the traditional ‘‘million-dollar 
rain”? known to every farmer and rancher. 


There is an old saying, ‘You can’t do much about 
the weather.”’ But you can do a great deal about 
what the weather does to your land. Rain can bring 
relief after drouth and is worth that million dollars 
—or it can be a savage enemy that “‘dashes off with 
grit in its teeth and tears down our soil like a billion 
furious buzz saws.” 

Water that “walks downhill” is your ally in in- 
creasing the production of your land. And one secret 
of handling rainfall properly is “farming on the 
level’’—by strip cropping, contour plowing, terrac- 
ing. Cover crops, grassed waterways, dams and farm 
ponds also help control the destructive power of 
rain. Then you hold the rain where it falls. Surface 
run-off is slowed down to the point where it doesn’t 
erode your topsoil away. And as your water “‘walks 
downhill,” it soaks into the soil, makes plant food 
nutrients available to the roots of crops and, pene- 
trating further, fills up nature’s great underground 
reservoirs. 

Water thus stored in the subsoil is the source of 
the wells and springs which supply homes and farms 
and ranches. For years this ‘“‘water table’ has been 
dropping very seriously in some sections. But where 
soil conservation has been practiced over large areas, 
the lowering of the ‘water table” has been a less 
serious problem. Soil and water can never be di- 
vorced in any good land management program. 
These two great resources are wedded for all time, 
and from their union comes the wealth of America’s 
agriculture and the prosperity of the nation. 


R = 99 
r nal 
| a 
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WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


In view of the recent talk about the business, profits, etc., of the 
meat packers, it’s worth remembering the basic economics of all 
businesses in this country. 


To be successful, any business must do four things—1) it must 
purchase its raw materials at prices comparable to the prices 
paid by its competitors; 2) through know-how, efficiency, good 
operating, it must manufacture products of comparable quality 
at a manufacturing cost no higher than that of its competitors; 
3) in doing this, it must pay its workers wage rates comparable 
to the going wage-scale paid by others; 4) and it must sell its 
product at prices that a large part of the public is willing and 
able to pay. 

In the livestock-and-meat industry, this simply means that 
prices must be high enough to earn both cost and a decent profit 
for the livestock producer, the meat packer and the retail mer- 
chant—and /ow enough to keep the great masses of people eat- 
ing meat. 





BRED TO MEET 
PRODUCER NEEDS 








by E. J. WARWICK, The State College of Washington 


A successful example of sound breeding 
methods in improving farm animals is 
the development of the Columbia breed 
of sheep for the Northern and North- 
western states. 

When the Western sheep industry began shifting from 
a “‘one-crop” industry—wool—to production of both 
lambs and wool, the need for a true breeding type of 
sheep, combining the vigor, hardiness and flocking in- 
stinct of the fine wool types, with the size, prolificacy, and 
desirable carcass characteristics of the mutton types was 
clearly indicated. Recognizing this need, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists began developing such a 
breed from crosses between Rambouillet ewes (a fine 
wool type), and Lincoln rams (a mutton type). 

Today, after more than 30 years of intense selection for 
desirable characteristics, the Columbia is widely used on 
better ranges of the West. Animals of this breed are large, 
rugged, vigorous, prolific and productive. 

Development of the Columbia breed has been success- 
ful because: (1) it was created to fill a real need; (2) the 
breeding program was carefully planned to preserve and 
concentrate the germ plasm of superior individuals; (3) 
rigid cuiling was practiced; and (4) practical production 
factors have been emphasized in the selection program. 

Adherence to these simple principles will result in 
further improvements of other farm animals. 


E. J. Warwick 


Sent Your Letter Yet? 
Prize Contest Closes May 1 


Still time to win one of the 43 cash prizes totaling $400 
for best letters on ““Methods Employed by Meat Pack- 
ers in Marketing Meats, Poultry, Eggs, Butter, and 
Cheese.”’ Contest closes May 1, 1946. We'll be glad to 
send you the needed information. Write today to F. M. 
Simpson, Dept. 128 . . . Swift & Company, Chicago 9, IIl. 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW! 


What is the meaning of the expression “farming on the 
level’’? 

With what groups of people must a meat packing 
company like Swift & Company cooperate to operate 
successfully? 

Who must earn a fair profit for the livestock-and-meat 
industry to operate? 

Why is it important to make water ‘“‘walk downhill’? 
Answers to these questions may be found in the various 
articles which are printed elsewhere on these pages. 


Soda Bill Sez: ... that the dairy business 
is mighty colorful—red cows eat green grass and 
brown hay to give white milk and yellow butter. 
. .. that the more a feller works, the more work 
he finds to do... that a stitch in time can save 
embarrassing expos're. 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


In addition to being a busi- 
ness corporation, Swift & 
Company is people—62,000 
folks like you and me who 
have pooled their savings to 
build a business. These sav- 
ings are invested in plants and equipment, in 
livestock and other raw materials, and in all the 
many things that make up Swift & Company. 

Without people there could be no business, no 
Swift & Company. There must be people (share- 
holders) to supply the capital; others (farmers 
and ranchers) to supply the raw materials; many 
thousands (employes) who work with their heads 
and hands for the company; and the millions ot 
consumers who buy the meat and other products. 

The success of a business enterprise depends 
on how these various groups of people get along 
together. In other words, there must be goodwill 
and cooperation between the owners of Swift & 
Company and livestock producers, employes, 
and the company’s customers. 

To maintain goodwill we know that Swift & 
Company must: 1) pay fair prices for raw mate- 
rials, including livestock; 2) pay a good day’s pay 
for a good day’s work; 3) provide the money to 
keep plants and facilities efficient; 4) pay Fed- 
eral, State and Municipal taxes; 5) earn a profit 
to give our owners a fair return on their invested 
savings. 

The management of Swift & Company recog- 
nizes this five-fold responsibility to the various 
groups of people who make our business. It is to 
their interest that we manage our business effi- 
ciently, that we earn a sufficient profit to let us 


continue contributing to 4 
the well-being of more lA N. Sim p son, 
Agricultural Research Department 





and more people. 
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’ Martha Logans Recipe fer 
Easter Ham 


The mellow flavor of ham rates it one of the most 
popular of meats. Glaze your ham with honey, mar- 
malade or maple syrup to save sugar. Place the 
ham, fat side up, on rack in uncovered pan. No 
water needed, as the fat will baste the ham natu- 
rally. Bake in a moderately slow oven until tender. 
Three to four hours will be enough. Garnish the 
platter with pickled peaches or apricots, or hot 
: spiced orange slices. | 
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WOOL BLINDNESS is a definite handicap. Open-faced 
sheep, during a test in New Mexico, produced an average of 
12% more pounds of lamb per ewe. Wool on the face hin- 
dered sheep in finding feed and resulted in some becoming 
separated from the flock. However, the flock in the test ex- 
celled by 25% the wool production of commercial flocks. 








OUR CITY COUSIN 


CITY COUSIN 
DIDN'T SEE 
WHERE THE 
LITTLE BEE 
DID FLEE... 

















Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


WHEE -EE-E! 




















NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS —AND YOURS & 3 e 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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Save Those Afflicted Ewes 


With Edwards Womb Support 
you can save that ewe, and the 
lamb too. A painless system. The 
most humane device ever made 
for a dumb animal. Write for par- 
ticulars or send $1.25 for one; $2.60 
for three; $5.25 for six. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Box 553 
Livingston, Montana 








INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT 
GETS RID OF 


WORMS IN 
LIVESTOCK 


Use 
NEMA 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


NEMAZENE 






TABLETS ~gZ 


For economy and re- 
sults! Remove internal 
parasites (worms) by using individ- 
ual doses...the approved way to 
administer correct amounts of worm 
medicines. 

Nema Capsules are easy to give 
with forceps and mouth spreader. 
Thrifty, as well as effective. 

Because Nemazene Tablets break 
up readily in water, they can also be 
given as a drench, or mixed with 
feed. You'll like the convenience and 
economy of Nemazene Tablets. They 
are reliable. 

For cleaning up, disinfecting and 
dipping, use Kreso Dip No. 1, a 
standardized coal-tar dip and disin- 
fectant... used on thousands of farms 
during the past 45 years. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
ON NEMA WORM CAPSULES, 
NEMAZENE TABLETS AND 
“FARM SANITATION” 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 
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Lamb Market Reviews 


(Continued from page 27) 


tween 60 and 85 per cent will be slaugh- 
ter lambs. Some contracts specify a 
70-pound minimum weight. Feeder 
lamb contracts in this district are re- 
ported at $13 to $13.50 per hundred- 
weight. In Yolo County, California, 
up to $14.50 per hundred has been paid 
for slaughter lambs for March delivery. 
It is estimated 90 per cent of these 
lambs will grade AA. Other contracts 
call for $14 on the fat end and $12 on 
the feeder end. 

On California spring lamb contracts 
at prices ranging mostly from $13 to 
$14 per hundredweight, the grower re- 
ceives the subsidy on the immediate 
slaughter end. On some contracts at 
higher prices, up to $15.50, the buyer 
receives the subsidy. 

Swift & Company purchased at Wil- 
low, California, up to 15,000 lambs at 
$13 to $14 per hundred, the grower re- 
ceiving the subsidy. In Arizona, spring 
lambs for shipment the first 20 days of 
April were purchased by Safeway and 
others at $13.75 and $14 per hundred, 
f.o.b. shipping point, the grower re- 
ceiving the subsidy. 

It is reported that around 100,000 
lambs in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia, contracted during the winter for 
February and March delivery, sold 
mostly at $13.25 to $13.50. One band 
of blackface lambs was reported con- 
tracted in January at $14, delivery date 
not mentioned. E. E. M. 








$17 Lambs 


Live lamb prices reached $17 in 
Chicago on April 10 and some of the 
Arizona spring lambs also sold at that 
figure in Kansas City. The rise is due, 
according to Chicago market experts, 
to several factors: First, the short sup- 
ply and large demand; second, a short- 
age of beef available for legitimate 
processors and the desire of packers to 
keep their men employed as much as 
possible; and third, the fact that one 
of the four large packers is slaughter- 
ing on a custom basis, filling orders 
for retailers, hotel, etc., which ap- 
parently makes it possible for that firm 
to pay more for the live animal. The 
black market, which is said to be tak- 
ing most of the beef supplies, does not 
figure to any great extent, it is claim- 
ed, in this increase in live lamb prices. 











Denver 


AsoutT 151,000 head of sheep were 

received at Denver for the month of 
March, 1946. Compared with 189,000 
head received for the same month of 
1945, a decrease of 38,000 head was not- 
ed. For the year of 1946 to date, sheep 
receipts total approximately 374,000 
head compared to 387,000 for the same 
period of 1945, or a decrease of 13,000 
head. 

Dwindling receipts, locally and else- 
where, resulted in price gains during 
the first week of March. Top for 
slaughter lambs went to $15.40, a new 
high since August. This price was 
paid for nearly 50 doubles of choice 
wooled lambs averaging all the way 
from 96 to 126 pounds. The majority 
of lambs received came from Colorado 
feed lots and some Wyomings also 
brought top prices. All sales of lambs 
were on a flat basis and the advance for 
the week was mostly 15 to 25 cents. 
Load lots of good and choice wooled 
lambs sold in a small way at $14.85 to 
$15, killing quality of the crop showing 
improvement over the previous week. 
Good and choice wooled trucks sold at 
$14.50 to $14.75 late. Small lots of Col- 
lege fed lambs at $15.25 had been ex- 
perimentally fed and graded choice. At 
all twelve principal markets, fewer 
sheep and lambs were received. The lo- 
calcrop included only a few loads of 
ewes and very few feeding lambs. 
Slaughter ewes closed unevenly strong 
to 25 cents higher, the lower grades 
showing more upturn than good and 
choice kinds. Load lots of good and 
choice slaughter ewes sold at $7.50 to 
$7.60, truckins also making $7.50. Feed- 
ing lambs showed no price change. 
Good and choice kinds ranged from 
$15 to $15.75, the latter price taking 
around 74-to-89 pound weights. Both 
rail shipped and trucked in feeders sold 
up to $15.75. 


The top for slaughter lambs at the 
beginning of the second week went 
down to $15.10. Then, the market went 
along on a steady basis until Thursday 
when a rather sharp advance develop- 
ed. Choice wooled slaughter lambs 
reached $15.35 and this price was paid 
for 32 doubles of choice fed wooled 
lambs. All sales were made on a [flat 
basis. Again salable receipts dwindled 
locally and elsewhere. However, the 
closing run at Denver was one of the 
largest received this year. 


Slaughter lambs made further pro- 
gress during the third week. The top 
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went to $15.60, a new high since August. 
Shippers set the pace for local killers | 
and choice lambs at all times got best | 
action. The close was unevenly steady 
to 15 cents higher. Choice fed wooled 
lambs predominated in the run, which 
was, roughly, 5000 head larger than the 
previous week. Over 75 doubles, aver- 
aging all the way from 96 to 121 pounds 
sold at $15.50 and numerous loads scor- 
ed the $15.60. There was a sizable 
showing of good and choice lambs at 
$14.85 to $15.35, including Idahos at the 
inside price. All sales were on a flat 
basis and shippers got most of the crop. 
Choice wooled truck-ins reached $15.50 
and the same price took similar grade 
College fed lambs averaging 117 to 123 
pounds. The popular spread for good 
and choice was $14.75 to $15. Killers 
picked up odd lots of wooled yearlings 
$11.50 to $12.50. Slaughter ewes went 
up mostly 25 cents, in instances more, 
the supply remaining small. One siz- 
able string of good and choice ewes, as 
well as small lots, all sent in by truck, 
reached $8. In trade opinion, more was 
quotable for the right kind. Common 
and medium ewes closed at $6 to $7.50. 
A few good and choice feeding lambs 
sold at $15 to $15.50, the supply being 
confined almost entirely to truck-ins. 
Weights ranged from 66 to 89 pounds. 
The first small lot of spring lambs of 
the season, arriving on the first day of 
spring, averaged 86 pounds and brought 
$14. 


Slaughter lambs advanced to a new 
7-month high at Denver during the 
last week under review. With few ex- 
ceptions, this rise has been a more or 
less steady affair As demands have kept 
pace with unloadings. Runs are dimi- 
nishing as the end of the feed-lot season 
comes closer. However, woolskins are 
still arriving in fairly liberal numbers. 
A very broad shipping demand and a 
fair local outlet prevailed in the trad- 
ing. Early in the week there was slow- 
ness in the carlot division. At midweek, 
however, salesmen were able to boost 
values locally following the strengthen- 
ing trends at other principal markets. 
In a general way, the 3-day market 
closed mostly 15 cents higher. Slaugh- 
ter lambs predominated the supply, the 
entire crop of slaughter ewes being con- 
fined to trucked in lots. Hardly enough 
feeding lambs were received to test the 


market. The scattered sales were con- | 


sidered fully in line with the recent 
rise to the highest level locally since 
1929. With the exception of an odd 
load or so from Wyoming and Utah, 
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What is 





Hidden hunger is a maddening de- 
sire for certain essential elements not 
ordinarily supplied in feed. As a 
result, livestock eat excessively in re- 
lation to gains in weight and waste 


are all signs of it. 
Hidden Hunger is often 





protein. Rough hides, low milk pro- ) 
duction, thin fleece, excessive root- B 
ing, unsatisfactory gains in weight § 


dden Hunger 


Can Rob You of Livestock Profits 


Just because livestock get all the feed they can 
eat, doesn’t necessarily mean that they’re well fed. 
Often they’re hungry with a hunger they can’t 
seem to satisfy . . . a craving so strong that they 
eat excessively .. . and still fail to make the eco- 
nomical gains that mean satisfactory profits. 
Often it takes only salt, fed Free Choice, to 
satisfy this hidden hunger, with savings in feed 
costs like those below. 











directly due to lack of salt. 








ALT is the most essential of all min- 

erals. But just how essential, from 

the dollars and cents standpoint was 

again proved when Purdue University 

tabulated the results of its now famous 
salt experiment on hogs, 


During the summer of 1945, two lots 
of 14 hogs, each hog averaging 90 
pounds were fed identical rations con- 
sisting of shelled yellow corn, a protein 
supplement and a mineral mixture self 
fed. Lot No. 1 got no salt whereas Lot 
No. 2 got Salt Free Choice. 


The difference made by this salt was 
a saving of $3.85 in feed costs per 
hundred pounds of gain. 








Jal : 


for salt 

needs a gopy 
Morton Salt 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MORTON SALT COMPANY CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


the Value of Salt Puce Chotce 


Send for FREE Booklet 


This 40-page book, shows why salt helps 
livestock make faster gains . . 
how best to feed salt to beef cattle, dairy 
cows, hogs. sheep, horses ... gives plans 

eeders. Every livestock owner 
. Write today. Mailed FREE. 
Co., 310 S. Michigan Ave., 





Salt can make such savings because 
of the close relationship that exists be- 
tween it and the digestion and assimila- 
tion of protein and fats. 


Salt supplies chlorine for hydro- 
chloric acid without which proteins are 
not digested but wasted. It also su 
plies sodium needed in bile for the de. 
gestion of fats. It is important to blood, 
to nerves, to muscles, 


For best results, feed Morton's Free 
Choice Salt. Then each animal can eat 
as much or as little as it wants and 
needs. Be sure to ask for Morton's 
Salt, the first choice of farmers and 


feeders everywhere, 


. shows 
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COLUMBIA SHEEP 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 


LAMB PRODUCTION 
We have the largest herd of registered Col- 
ja sheep in Colorado, headed by the 


Grand Champion Ram of the 1944 National 
Columbia Show 


Booking Orders For 
1946 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 


HAMP SHIRES 


are the mutton breed su- 

















preme when car lots of range 
raised, Hampshire - sired 
lambs go to market at four 
and one-half months of age, 


averaging 95 pounds. 


New booklet will give you 


breed information and au- 


thoritative articles. 1945 
breeders’ list now available. 
& 
Write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


72 E. Woodland Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
W. F. Glenn, President 
Tyler, R 6, Texas 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan 








B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 
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the bulk of the supply came from north- 
ern Colorado. Early in the week, top 
carloads of fed lambs went out at $15.60. 
On Wednesday, 23 carloads of wool- 
skins reached $15.75, a new peak since 
last August. Other good and choice 
loads sold up to $15.50, including 
Wyomings. All carlot sales were on 
a flat basis. Some choice truck-ins 
brought $15.50 and good and choice 
sold in a spread of $14.75 to $15. Top 
ewes sold up to $8 but not many were 
sufficiently finished to command this 
price. Good and choice kinds were 
taken at $7.75 to $7.85 and medium 
went at $6.50 to $7.50. A few good and 
choice feeding lambs got early action 
at $15.25, with choice kinds eligible up- 
ward to $15.85 or above. 
Jackie O’Keefe 


Chicago 


A fairly good demand prevailed for 

lambs during March and prices 
held at a comparatively high average. 
There were some sharp fluctuations in 
the trade but on the whole values were 
satisfactory to feeders. The supply for 
the month reached 150,000, which was 
a little less than a year ago but about 
12,000 more than came in March, 1943. 
Prior to that time receipts were much 
larger than they have been since the 
war started. 

Colorado contributed a larger per- 
centage of the receipts during the 
month but buyers complained that 
quality was not so good as usual. This 
reflected poorer feed and some other 
unfavorable conditions. In the corn belt 
the movement was fairly large early in 
the month but later subsided consider- 
ably as the supply in farmers’ hands 














FRANKLI1 
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Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 
for Soremouth 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


Franklin Blood Stopper 


“ | 1 jj a= | 
S@\ gi 7s. ae 

Protect Your She 

Franklin Bluestone Drench 


Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 


Franklin Phenothiazine 


Franco Castrator 
Ear Punches. 


Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies Study up on the authentic 


® O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


z DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH EL PASO 
MARFA ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES CALGARY 





tapered off. As in February there was 
some impatience to get in while the 
subsidy of $3.15 was on which had the 
effect of accumulating the most re- 
ceipts early in the month. The gen- 
eral desire to make the lambs pass the 
90-pound weight, to get the maximum 
subsidy was evident, and relatively 
few lambs showed light weight but 
there were many that lacked finish. 
The western movement was smaller 
than generally expected, due partly to 
the shipments westward and to fewer 
lambs in feed lots originally. Feeders 
in the mountain area seem anxious to 
get their lambs in early and at the 
close of the month the Colorado feed 
lots were more nearly empty than usual 
at this time of the year. With the near- 
by supply comparatively light, local 
traders look for exceptionally small 
receipts in April. 


No California lambs of any conse- 
quence are expected this year as de- 
mand for meat on the coast is still keen 
and the supply reported inadequate. 
Packers are depending on getting some 
spring lambs from Texas and New 
Mexico where contracts are now said to 
be under consideration. 

The urgent demand for meat in 
eastern territory put a_ substantial 
prop under the lamb market during 
the month. Shippers were active buy- 
ers of good lambs and claimed they 
were not able to get as many as they 
needed. Quality was disappointing 
There were about 30,000 shipped during 
the month which was about the same 
as a year ago. About half the receipts 
came direct to packers, largely from 
local feeders. 

Due to liberal marketing in Febru- 


CATALOG 





ep! 





: Be Your Own 
Syringes. Animal Care Expert! 
information in the com- 
plete Franklin catalog— § 
80 pages. Illustrated. Free =e 
from your local Franklin 
Dealer or write to your = 
nearest Franklin office. 
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ary and late January receipts for the 
first three months total about 35,000 
more than for the same period of last 
year. Shipments show a gain of 15,000. 
At 20 markets the total is 175,000 larger 
than for the same period of last year. 

Early in the month demand was 
strong from outside buyers and the 
market active. Prices gradually moved 
up till on the 20th top reached $16.15, 
highest that had been paid since July. 
After that receipts increased some and 
competition from shippers slackened 
till the top dropped back to $15.65. 
Then there was another rally and un- 
der the influence of exceptionally 
light receipts prices soared to a new 
season’s top at $16.25. This price was 
paid by an eastern shipper for a load 
of unusually good quality . 


Despite the good prices paid for 
top quality lambs there were many of 
plain and medium quality offered dur- 
ing the month that sold at $14 to $15. 
Many of these lambs were fall shorn 
and carried No. 2 pelts. Buyers were 
disappointed because so many farm 
lambs had muddy fleeces, which in- 
creased the weight and also the dis- 
count in value. Some plain and 
medium quality lambs sold at $13 to 
$14; on the whole, however, there were 
not many sales under $14.50 and the 
average price of most good lambs dur- 
ing the month was $15 to $15.60. The 
high price at the close was equiva- 
lent to $19.40 with the subsidy added, 
highest for March since 1920. 

There were practically no feeder 
lambs received during the month al- 
though there was a strong demand. 
Farmers are waiting for the South- 


western crop to start but what the - 


price will be is uncertain. Some pre- 
dictions are up to $17, but as the sub- 
sidy is expected to vanish June 30, 
purchases will have to be made on that 
basis.* 

There were not many yearlings re- 
ceived during the month. Some small 
lots cleared at $13 to $13.75 with best 
at $14. Demand for ewes was strong 
all month and the supply small. A large 
percentage of the good slaughter ewes 





*While announcement of the future lamb 
program is held up, awaiting Congressional 
action on the continuance of the O.P.A., 
no one, of course, knows whether or not 
the subsidy program will be continued be- 
yond June 30, 1946. If subsidies are with- 
drawn, then certainly ceiling prices on the 
dressed product should be adjusted or lift- 
ed entirely. If this happens, the current 
demand for all classes of meat should 
bring prices for slaughter lambs up to a 
point that will compensate for the loss of 
the subsidy. Ed. 
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Their gain 
in weight 
.OUl gain 
in profit! 











If sheep raising is your business—their added 
pounds mean your extra dollars! Animals cannot 
gain and hold weight when they are infested with 
parasites. Clean them out with the proper vermi- 


fuge—and you'll send sturdier sheep to market. 


Before spring pasturing, remove ‘‘holdover’’ para- 
sites and give your animals a fresh start. Pheno- 
thiazine is remarkably effective in removing stomach 
and nodular worms. As a producer of this and other 
well-known products and fine veterinary medicines 
Dow is keenly interested in helping you protect your 
animals—and your investment. 


CONSULT THOSE WHO KNOW 


a your veterinarian * your medical supply house 


your county agent ¢ your local dealer 


Phenothiazine 


ONE OF MANY DOW PRODUCTS FOR BETTER FARMING 


OTHER DOW PRODUCTS FOR ANIMAL HEALTH 
DIPHENYLAMINE—vused in screw worm control 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE—for the removal of round and hookworms 
HEXACHLORETHANE—best known control for common liver fluke 
EPSOM SALT—special stock food supplement 
“MIKE” SULFUR llent diti 

DDT—specific formulations for animal insecticides 
















AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston e Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago 
St. Louis e Houston e Scn Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


























THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 

Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 

fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 

crossing. Produce high quality market lam 

at early age. 

President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 

First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California : 

Second Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Utah 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. ’ 

For History of the Breed, List of Members. 
Pedigree Blanks. Etc., Address the Secretary. 
ecognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 














CORRIEDALE 


A heavy- 
range sheep. 
shearing, 
long - — 
breed with a 
real carcass. 
Be sure you 
get  Corrie- 
dales, not 
some _ cross- 
breed which 
resembles this 
breed. 

Made to order 
for the ideal 


farm and 


Adaptable to All Conditions 


FOR GREATER PROFITS 
BREED CORRIEDALES! 


Send today for booklet and breeder list to 


FREDRIC S. HULTZ. Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'N., INC. 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 








sold at $7 to $8, with $8.25 a popular 
price for choice and a few late in the 
month up to $8.50. 

Frank E. Moore 


Kansas City 


AFTER record runs of sheep and 

lambs had been marketed at this 
terminal during February of this year, 
receipts during March have dropped 
off very sharply. Numbers are not only 
under recent months but also are con- 
siderably less than the volume in the 
same month of recent years. In gener- 
al receipts appear to have dropped 
back about to normal for the month 
in pre-war years. The light receipts 
have tended to result in advancing 
prices and at the high spot the top of 
$15.65 for fed lambs was the best price 
paid at this terminal since July of 
1945. With current government subsi- 
dies to lamb feeders at $3.15 per hun- 
dred the total return to shippers of top 
lambs, that is $15.65 plus $3.15, or 
$18.80, is the highest return since 1929. 
Marketings during April are expected 
to increase somewhat as shippers at- 
tempt to take advantage of the $3.15 
subsidy before it drops to $2.65 on May 
z. 

Receipts have been mostly native 
lambs from nearby territory with ewes 
comparatively scarce and current ar- 
rivals of yearlings too few to quote. 
During the last week of March one 
small shipment of Texas spring lambs 
arrived, the first of the season, but they 
were light in weight, averaging only 
71 pounds, were unfinished and of only 
medium to low good grade. They sold 
for $14.25. Shipping demand has been 
active throughout the month and a good 
proportion of the available supplies 
went on orders for slaughter at other 
terminals. At the close of the month 
numerous loads of good and choice na- 
tive fed lambs were selling at $15.50 
and $15.60, mostly on order. Others 
went to local processors at $15.10 to 





M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 











market prices of America 
Phone 409 Stockyards =“ 
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$15.40 and many loads of medium and 
good grades brought $13.50 to $14.75. 
Occasional loads of common grades sold 
downwards to $12. Clipped lambs are 
now beginning to appear and offerings 
of good and choice grade with No. 1 
skins sold for $14.25 while others with 
No. 2 brought $13.75. 

Good and choice ewes topped at $8 
and the medium shipments sold around 
$7. Bred ewes met with a broad coun- 
try demand and numerous bunches of 
good mouth offerings sold at $9.50 to 
$9.75. Although demand for a limited 
supply of feeding lambs was _ fairly 
broad during the early part of the 
month the final week of March found 
practically none offered and very little 
inquiry. A few cars of fleshy shearlings 
lambs averaging around 100 pounds 
and grading medium to good from a 
slaughter standpoint sold from $16.65 
to $17.00. 

Compared with the close of February 
good and choice lambs are considered 
35 cents to 50 cents higher and are quot- 
able at $15 to $15.60. Medium and 
good grades are 40 to 50 cents higher 
at $13.50 to $14.75. And common lots 
are 25 cents higher at $11.75 to $13.25. 
Slaughter ewes of good and choice 
grades are steady to 25 cents higher 
at $7.50 to $8 while common and medi- 
um lots are 25 cents up at $6.25 to $7.25. 


St. Joseph 


heep receipts for the month of March 
were approximately 114,000, com- 
pared with 117,749 in February and 
97,544 in March a year ago. Of the 


- month’s total about 30,200 came from 


Colorado feed lots, around 25,200 from 
the Scottsbluff district of Nebraska, 
and about 14,750 from Texas and New 
Mexico. 


The lamb market carried an active 
tone throughout the month and values 
are around 50 cents higher than the 
close of February. Bulk of fed offer- 
ings sold $15.25 to $15.50 during the 
period, with quotations up to $15.75 on 
the extreme close. Small lots of natives 
sold up to $15.25 most days, and a part 
deck of springers averaging 104 pounds 
sold at $15.50 on the close. Shorn lambs 
sold largely $14.25 to $14.85 during the 


month. 


Kansas wheatfielders sold up to 
$15.35 and plain kinds sold down to 
$13.50. 


Several loads of feeders sold $15.75 
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to $16.25. Aged sheep were compara- 
tively scarce throughout the month 
and prices held generally steady. Most 
good to choice ewes sold $7 to $8, with 
others down to $6. 

H. H. Madden 





M. A. Smith Runs 
Slaughter Test 


M A. SMITH, prominent sheepman 

* residing in Salt Lake City and 
operating in both Utah and Colorado, 
ran a small killing test in Salt Lake 
during February. Sheepmen may be 
interested in reading the facts and 
figures on this test, which are as fol- 
lows: 


Eleven head of fed Suffolk lambs 
fed by M. A. Smith and Sons arrived in 
Salt Lake via truck on February 18. 
During the winter they were on feed 
near Duchesne, Utah. The 11 head 
weighed 1100 pounds off the truck at 
Salt Lake. Mr. Smith examined them 
on the killing chains February 20 and 
estimated they would dress 52 per cent. 
They dressed 53.33 per cent hot weights 
off the killing chains and on February 
21 after cooling out, dressed 51.73 per 
cent. All 11 head graded AA. The 
live market price paid for these lambs 
was $14 per hundred plus $3.15 sub- 
sidy payment, or a total live value of 
$17.15 a hundred. Pelt credit on these 
lambs was $2 per hundred weight. 


Mr. Smith claims that these AA 
lambs dressed 1 to 1%4 per cent above 
average yields because they were sir- 
ed by high-quality blackface rams pur- 
chased at the National Ram Sale. M. 
A. Smith and Sons also use good quality 
crossbred ewes, 


Smith also sold on the same day 
15 fat ewes which had been on dry 
feed. These averaged 126 pounds, live 
weight. The hot dressed weight was 
623 pounds per carcass and cold 
weight, 60.2 pounds. This would be a 
49.4 per cent yield on a hot weight and 
418 per cent cold. The ewes sold at 
$6 per hundred, which at a 126-pound 
average would amount to $7.56 per 
head. Adding the $1 per hundred- 
weight subsidy on sheep, amounting 
in this instance to $1.26 per head, the 
gross return on a live basis would be 
$8.82 per head. 
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STOP COUNTING 






START USING 


SHEEP LOSSES! 


CUTTER VACCINES & SERUMS 





For Anthrax e 


use Cutter’s Charbonol for Sheep Only — 
quit worrying about losing your animals. 
Potent, yet safe. Vaccinate before hot weather 
— well ahead of the usual anthrax season. 





For Soremouth e 





use Cutter’s Ovine-Ecthyma Vaccine — pro- 
tects feeder lambs and mature animals, too. 
Vaccinate routinely—any time, any season. It’s 
easy—just apply vaccine to scratch on flank. 





For Black Disease e 


use Cutter’s Clostridium Novyi Bacterin— 
for dependable seasonal protection. Vaccinate 
regularly if there’s any record of deaths from 
this lightning killer in your flock. 





For Shipping Fever e 


use Cutter’s Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) No. 1— 
and vaccinate routinely. For double-barreled 
injections against hemorrhagic septicemia, 
and increased resistance to related diseases. 





CUTTE 


LABORATORIES 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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a and Coyote 

Edward's Wolf 22:3: 

Capsules got 

nine coyotes one night that brought $121.50. 

Free formulas and instructions. Get Ed- 
ward's real Coyote Scent. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Livingston, Montana 








For the past several years 
OAKMEAD SHEEP FARM has 
imported purebred ROMNEY 
RAMS annually from the best 
New Zealand flocks. Registered 


rams for sale in season. 


Uakmead Farm 


Route 2, Newberg, Oregon 
C. M. Bishop, Owner 
Portland, Oregon 


John H. Woods, Herdsman 
Newberg. Oregon 











RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant. Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Geneva Caldwell 
San Angelo, Texas 
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On Lamb Ceilings and 
Subsidies 


(Continued from Page 7) 


months between. Prices may rise if 
ceilings are off. They may go down. 
But we do know that if we are ever 
to get increased production we must 
have the confidence that Government 
will not upset our plans and we must 
have some degree of certainty of profits. 

Our last question can therefore be 
quickly answered. It is: How does the 
sheepman look at the future? I sub- 
mit to you that he can follow one of 
three policies: 

1. First he might go all out for maxi- 
mum production. But, in doing that, he 
will have to risk not only current pro- 
fits but also the savings of a lifetime on 
the uncertainties of government regu- 
lations. Continued evidence of liquida- 
tion in the sheep industry is the best 
proof that sheepmen generally will not 
take that policy. 

2. Then, of course, a sheepman might 
figure to produce a lot of lambs and 
arrange to dispose of them in a black 
market which would give substantial 
returns. Everyone now knows of the 
possibilities in that direction and of the 
failure of Government to prevent it. 
But, as a class, sheepmen have always 
been law abiding. I see no probability 
of any extensive policy of that kind in 
the sheep business. 

3. The only other policy for a sheep- 
man to follow is to cut down his flock 
to the point: 

a. Where he will not risk too much 
of his accumulated capital; 

b. Where he will not have to rely on 
black market feeds; 

c. But where he will get in enough 
returns to live on until there again is 
a prospect of free enterprise and a fair- 
ly certain profit. 

That, I am sure, is the way the aver- 
age lamb producer looks at the future. 

To summarize, because regulations 
of O.P.A. have prevented movement of 
lamb meat from sections where it is 
produced to those where it is normally 
consumed thereby often causing gluts 
in growers’ markets when consumers 
wanted lamb meat; and because we 
are convinced that production will not 
advance as long as controls are main- 
tained, the growers’ section of the Na- 
tional Lamb Industry Committee main- 
tains that the best interests of the 
country would be served by removing 
both ceilings and subsidies on lamb 
and mutton at the earliest opportunity. 





REGISTERED OLD ENGLISH 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


The Bobtail that loves to work and is easy to train, 
FRANCES KARRELS 


BOX 2 BEAR BUTTE, SOUTH DAKOTA 








FREE CATALOGUE 
SPECIAL 
Equipment for Sheepmen 
SHEPHERDS SERVICE 
2229 Brentwood Denver 15, Colorado 








THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 























ATTENTION! 


UMUUDUSEOUUOUAEOGOONRERLUUOCOGONOLEUUUUALGQERALOUOUOUHRGGOUUUGUGEGNCUUOUMLLALAU UA 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 


HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 
For information write the 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS'N. 
Middleville, Mich. 








IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 


bias, and Rambouillets. 
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Grazing 
Quarterly 
Notes 


This report of range and livestock 
conditions and activities on the feder- 
al range for the period January 1 to 
March 31, 1946, is furnished by the 
Grazing Service and is based on the 
quarterly reports of the regional graz- 
iers in 10 western states. 


ARIZONA 
(C. F. Dierking, Regional Grazier) 


Unseasonably cold weather and 
drought have combined to make gerer- 
ally unfavorable range conditions in the 
Arizona region throughout the past 
three months. Hay and protein supple- 
ments have been in very short supply 
in all areas. Valley pastures are carry- 
ing a maximum load while the spring 
hay crop, particularly along the Colo- 
rado River, is expected to be from 4 to 
6 weeks late. Most young steers have 
been contracted at prices ranging up 
to 14 cents while some stocker cattle 
are as yet unsold. 

In the Arizona Strip District live- 
stock are holding up well. This is attri- 
buted to improved culling practices 
initiated by the range operators. Win- 
ter forage held up well but prospects 
for ample spring feed are very poor. 

Livestock in the Kingman District 
are in poor-to-fair condition with pros- 
pects for spring feed unfavorable. 
Stock waters are holding up well. A 
drought has continued in the Maricopa 
District during the past three months, 
bringing about a serious stock water 
and feed shortage. For the most part, 
range livestock are in poor condition 
with some starvation losses reported 
in isolated areas. Poison losses from 
rayless goldenrod were noted in pas- 
tures on the Lower Gila River. Sheep 
operators who normally use the range 
in the Maricopa District in the spring 
are making plans to obtain feed else- 
where and unless conditions change in 
the immediate future the usual spring 
influx of livestock into this area will 
not take place. 

Feed and water are short in the Saf- 
ford District and livestock are in poor- 
to-fair condition. Prospects for spring 
feed are very poor and unless the 
drought breaks further losses will oc- 
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cur. Many livestock now on cotton 
fields will have to be moved soon to al- 
low for spring planting. 


COLORADO 
(Russell B. Rose, Regional Grazier) 


There has been but little change in 
general range conditions during the 
past three months. Most ranges are 
drier than usual. In fact it has been a 
problem to secure adequate water or 
snow for range livestock in some of 
the winter range areas. This condition 
has resulted in rather close use of some 
ranges adjacent to available water or 
snow-covered areas, with light use on 
other parts of the range. 

Temperatures have been consistent- 
ly cold over most of the district. 

It appears from present reports 
and general observation that the Rio 
Grande, San Juan, and Dolores River 
watersheds are considerably below 
normal in snow cover, and in the 
San Luis Valley (Rio Grande water- 
shed), there is some concern regarding 
adequate irrigation water for the com- 
ing season. 

In spite of the cold, dry winter, live- 
stock seem to be about normal in con- 
dition. Feed supplies to date also are re- 
ported to be adequate. Many cattle 
are now on private meadow land and 
are being fed hay. Supplemental feed- 
ing of corn, cake, and other concen- 
trates to range sheep is being followed 
about as usual. More of this type of 
feeding would be followed at this time 
if supplies were obtainable. 

Good calf and lamb crops are expect- 
ed and indications are that wool pro- 
duction will be about normal with bet- 
ter-than-average fleece weights. 


IDAHO 
(Kelso P. Newman, Regional Grazier) 


The past winter was moderately se- 
vere in southern Idaho with slightly 
above average precipitation on the 
Snake River Plains. The snow cover 


at high elevations is considerably great- * 


er than normal, giving promise of an 
adequate water supply for the coming 
summer. In most sections, the hay sup- 
ply was adequate to carry livestock 
through the winter; however, there 
were shortages in local areas. 

The weather so far in March has 
been mild and green grass has already 
started on the lower Snake River 
Plains. Continued mild temperatures 
with the ample supply of moisture now 
in the soil will insure excellent early 
spring grazing. 


Shed lambing operations started in 
January and ran through February. 
Reports indicate that the percentage 
lamb crop was about average with pro- 
spects of good weights at marketing 
time. Sheep numbers are still below 
normal but there seems to be renewed 
interest in the stock-ewe market for 
next year. 

In spite of moderately heavy cattle 
sales last fall, the numbers are above 
the average for recent years. Applica- 
tions for spring grazing indicate that 
all cattle permits will be filled. There 
is an increase of applications for tem- 
porary cattle licenses in Idaho grazing 
districts. 


MONTANA 
(R. E. Morgan, Regional Grazier) 

The first quarter of 1946 has been 
very favorable for livestock operations 
over most of Montana, but with sub- 
normal precipitation. North Montana, 
and especially that area north of Milk 
River in the north-central part of the 
state, has experienced two dry years, 
and consequently there was very little 
carry-over of range feed this past fall. 
The shortage of feed, together with a 
rather severe winter in the area, ac- 
companied by an abnormal snow, con- 
dition, necessitated an unusual amount 
of feeding during the first two months 
of the year and the hay supply is dan- 
gerously low. Reports jindicate that 
hay is being purchased along Milk Riv- 
er at $25 to $27.50 per ton and is being 
trucked north to range stock. The re- 
mainder of the area in grazing districts 
in eastern and southern Montana has 
fared very well. The carry-over of 
range feed was ample and the winter 
has been open, requiring little winter 
feeding. Many of the sheepmen have 
begun feeding concentrates on the 
range to condition the ewes for the 
range lambing season, which begins 
the latter part of April. Reports indi- 
cate that cattle are wintering in good 
condition on winter pastures in the 
eastern part of the state. Local areas 
are covered with snow or ice, and in 
such areas hardship has been experi- 
enced. 

The winter has been open and tem- 
peratures subnormal in the intermoun- 
tain valleys of southwestern Montana. 
Reports indicate that the accumulation 
of snow at higher altitudes is heavy. 
Most stock in these valleys were on 
feed during February, which is usual 
for this period of the year. 

Outside traders are operating in 
northern Montana and are paying up 
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to $13.25 per hundred for stocker steers 
delivered at the shipping point. There 
are both fat cattle and stockers and 
feeders being sold at auctions and pub- 
lic markets at good prices. 

Some killer horses are being sold 
but the prices are too low to attract the 
producers. Good southern mares are 
selling at from $20 to $30 and draft 
horses up to $75. Saddle horses are in 
demand at good prices. 


NEVADA 
(Nic W. Monte, Regional Grazier) 
Range conditions during the past 
quarter have been favorable in most 
of the Nevada-California grazing dis- 
tricts. 
A large number of sheep operators 


on the winter range have reported they 
have had almost ideal winter grazing 
conditions. This is particularly true on 
the winter range areas in eastern Nev- 
ada. Snow conditions have been ideal 
and the forage excellent. In southern 
Nevada, weather conditions have not 
as yet been favorable for the production 
of early feed, and water conditions 
have been unsatisfactory. In western 
Nevada, snow conditions are not as 
favorable on the winter range as in the 
eastern part. Cattle feeding in northern 
Nevada has progressed satisfactorily 
with ample supplies of hay. Practically 
all stock that were wintered in the 
fields are in good condition. There is 
considerable snow on the high ranges 
and in the eastern part of the state the 








kA RAMA EAE 
BREEDER'S DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINI- 
MUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 
C. W. DORNEY 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


R. L. HANNA—J. D. HOOTEN 
Bordulac, North Dakota 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 
CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 
BLASTOCK, ROBERT 
Filer, Idaho 
BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


GREDIG, JOHN J. 
Del Norte, Colorado 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Greenwich, Utah 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS Co. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WYNN S. HANSEN 
Collinston, Utah 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
YOHE, RALPH S. 
Mt. Erie, Illinois 
SUFFOLKS : 
BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 


KKK K KK KK KKK KKK 
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prospects for good summer grazing are 
bright. Moisture is needed in the west- 
ern part of Nevada. 

There have been but few sales of 
livestock. Sheep numbers continued 
to decline. There have been a number 
of applications for cattle use which in- 
dicates an increase in cattle numbers 
over last year. 


NEW MEXICO 
(E. R. Greenslet, Regional Grazier) 


For the period covered by this report 
range conditions within New Mexico 
grazing districts vary from fair to poor. 
Livestock are in good flesh in spite of 
generally short feed conditions follow- 
ing last summer’s drought. 

Spring weeds are providing some 
forage in the southern part of the state, 
following an unusual amount of wet 
snow during the month of January. 
However, high west winds are rapidly 


reducing the moisture content of the | 


soil. 

The northern portion of the state has 
received a subnormal amount of snow 
during the winter; ranges are generally 
dry. Water supplies in surface tanks 
throughout the state are low and stock- 
men are depending upon permanent 
underground sources of water at this 
time. 

Supplemental feeding is being con- 
ducted generally for both cattle and 
sheep. Protein feeds are scarce and 
high priced. There is lively activity in 
ranch sales as indicated by a summary 
of 70 ranches recently sold within New 
Mexico grazing districts where the av- 
erage price paid is approximately $127 
per cow unit of grazing capacity. Live- 
stock contracted for spring delivery are 
going at from 10 to 14 cents for feeder 
calves; cows are bringing from 7 to 
10 cents. 

In spite of dry range conditions in 
the southeastern part of the state, wool 
production is expected to be as heavy 
per fleece as a year ago and shearing 
activities are now underway. 

Ranch labor remains an ever-present 
problem and because of this situation 
there is still some trend of operators 
changing from sheep to cattle. Con- 
servative stocking has worked wonders 
throughout the state in bringing live- 
stock through the last four - months 
period where it was formerly expected 
that they would have to be moved out. 

Moderate winter weather prevailed 
over most of the state. The unusual 
January snow in the southern part 
caused relatively little difficulty and re- 
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sulted in vastly improved range con- 
ditions. Some additional feeding was 
necessary in the Magdalena District. 


OREGON 
(Kenneth C. Ikeler, Regional Grazier) 

Livestock operators have enjoyed a 
generally favorable winter season in 
the Oregon region. Hay supplies are 
ample. Cattle and sheep are in good 
shape to go on range about April 1 in 
strong condition. The soil is wet and 
snow cover in the mountains is above 
average, which promises a good hay 
crop. 

The Grazing Service reported that 
about 30,000 cattle in the South Warner 
Unit of the Basin District may have 
been exposed to sarcoptic scab. These 
were dipped twice during winter 
months under the supervision of the 
Oregon Sanitary Service. The cooper- 
ation of the range users has been very 
good and indications are that all per- 
mittees will be given a clean bill of 
health to go on the range this spring. 

A second horse slaughter plant is 
how ready to slaughter the surplus 
horses gathered from Oregon ranges. 
Anticipated orders for horse meat from 
U.NR.R.A. by the time horses are fit 
for slaughter in the spring will stimu- 
late this activity. Horse removal is now 
in progress in the Baker District. Coy- 
otes are still reported to be taking their 
toll of sheep. One airplane gunner re- 
cently shot 41 coyotes in one day in the 
South Warner Unit. Extensive plans 
are ready for airplane use in the de- 
struction of coyotes around lambing 
herds this spring. 

The return of range examiners from 
military service will enable the region 
to supply essential information for bet- 
ter range management and to resume 
the issuance of ten-year term permits in 
the districts. 


UTAH 
(Chesley P. Seely, Regional Grazier) 
Generally speaking, there is a sub- 
normal amount of moisture throughout 
Utah but it is more pronounced in the 
eastern part of the state where lack of 
seasonal moisture is causing consider- 
able concern, not only in the matter of 
winter-range use but because it af- 
fects adversely the prospects of early 
spring forage growth. In the western 
part of the state, particularly in Dis- 
tricts 1, 2, 3, and 10, precipitation was 
about normal. As a result, stockmen 
have experienced a favorable grazing 
season in these districts. The tempera- 
ture has not been too low and the feed 
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15,000 Acre Ranch FOR SALE 


13,600 acres deeded; balance School and Taylor Act land. Situated 
30 miles north of Broadus and 50 miles south of Miles City, Montana. 
Well blocked and well improved. A well-balanced cattle and sheep 
ranch for year-around operation. Abundance of alfalfa and blue stem 
hay. Well watered and outstandingly well grassed. Good yields of 
grain and alfalfa seed. $6 per acre for deeded land. is 


Contact 


D. S. HEALY, Co-Owner Worland, Wyoming 

















“The Bost in the Far West!” 
26th ANNUAL 


CALIFORNIA RAM SALE 


AT AUCTION- 


1800 RAMS and EWES 


HAMPSHIRES 
SUFFOLKS 
SUFFOLK CROSSBREDS 
SOUTHDOWNS 
RAMBOUILLETS 
CORRIEDALES 
ROMELDALES 
ROMNEYS 
COLUMBIAS 


GALT, CALIFORNIA 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY 


MAY 13-14 


PLAN TO COME EARLY and enjoy the 8th Annual Far Western 
International Sheep Dog Trials to be held at Galt on the County 
Fair Grounds, Sunday, May 12th. 











Management of 


California Wool Growers Association, 915 Mission St., San Francisco 
Write for Catalog 
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VITAMIN-RICH 


FUL-0-PEP CUBES 


FORTIFY EWES FOR BIG LAMB 
CROP AND HEAVY WOOL CLIP! 






Concentrated Spring Range* in Ful-O-Pep 
Provides Many Healthful Benefits 
for Ewes at Lambing Time! 


RANGE ALONE IS OFTEN LACKING 
in feeding benefits that breeding 
flocks need for building a big lamb 
crop and a heavy wool clip. Even 
ordinary range supplements may not 


KAN supply the necessary vitamins and 
SSRN YY SN; organic salts. 
BUT IN FUL-O-PEP CUBES you get a 
\ 


vitamin-rich supplement built espe- 

cially to meet the needs of breeding 
flocks. Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder 
Cubes are fortified with Concentrated 
Spring Range*—a Vitamin Boost 
derived from fresh, tender cereal 
grasses, along with other rich sources 
of vitamins and organic salts. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES 
offer an appetizing variety of essen- 
tial vitamins, proteins and organic 
salts to help build a heavy, dense 
fleece and a big lamb crop. For more 
details see your Ful-O-Pep dealer or 
write 


\Furgpep\ 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. D-80, Chicago 4, Ill. 





NEVADA LIVESTOCK RANCHES ARE— 


Now the BEST RANCH BUY 


—for the following reasons 


. Nevada Ranch prices have increased less from influence of the war than those 
in any other western Ranch state. 


. Nevada has 13 million acres more federal range than any other state, the use 
of which costs Nevada Ranchers only 5 cents per cow, per month. 


. Nevada Ranches are located close to the highest livestock market section in the 
United States—the Pacific Coast. To market Nevada livestock incurs less freight. 
less shrinkage and less marketing cost. 

. Nevada Ranch owners are not subject to payment of State Income Taxes, State 


Sales Taxes or State Inheritance Taxes. 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 50 YEARS 


The Famous UC LAND & CATTLE CO. 
RANCHES 


LOCATED IN NORTHEASTERN NEVADA 


These ranches will handle from 1250 to 25000 sheep each the year around (U. S. Grazing 
Service figures) or an equivalent number of cattle. 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 


UC LAND & CATTLE CO. 


WILKINS & WUNDERLICH, PROPRIETORS 
CONTACT, NEVADA 





has been sufficient to take care of the 
stock without any great amount of 
supplemental feeding. While there has 
been some cold weather the tempera- 
ture has not stayed down for any 
length of time and the losses have been 
very light. 

Notwithstanding the _  subnormal 
amount of moisture in the eastern part 
of the state, there have been very few 
losses, but more supplemental feeding 
has been necessary. Stock in the east- 
ern area, particularly cattle, are prob- 
ably not in as good flesh as they would 
be where conditions are more nearly 
up to the ten-year average. In many 
areas, the snow is nearly gone and wa- 
ter supplies are inadequate. 

Cattle numbers increased during the 
past year while sheep numbers contin- 
ued to decrease. Generally speaking, 
the volume of range feed available to 
sheep in the western part of the state 
was more than adequate during the 
winter, due mainly to the smaller num- 
bers run on the range during recent 
years. 


WYOMING 
(Boyd S. Hammond, Regional Grazier) 

Range livestock have held up well 
during the past three months over most 
of the Wyoming grazing districts. Gen- 
erally mild weather and adequate for- 
age have brought livestock through the 
winter in good condition with a mini- 
mum amount of supplemental feeding 
in all districts except in the Pinedale 
area of Sublette District No. 5, where 
deep snow covered most of the ranges 
and forced livestock into the feed lots 
early in the winter. 

Hay supplies appear to be ample to 
take care of any extra feeding that may 
be necessary by reason of heavy spring 
storms. 

Cattle numbers are about the same 
as last year while sheep numbers con- 
tinue to decline. The sheep population 
for the entire state is reported to be 
215,000 head less than last year and a 
corresponding reduction of sheep in 
grazing districts is apparent. Early 
shearing by shed lambers has been un- 
der way in the Big Horn Basin since 
the latter part of February, with good 
results. 

The market for horses has strength- 
ened, which revived the horse round- 
ups during late February and March. 
Horse runners have been active in the 
Big Horn Basin and in the Red Desert 
areas where several hundred head have 
been removed from those ranges since 
February 15. 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 


Arizona 


Thatcher, Graham County 

The weather—dry, windy, and cold— 
is the worst we have had in four years. 
The sheep wintered on the farm. We 
had cold, dry weather during lambing, 
for which we could not obtain suffi- 
cient help. Shearing starts about April 
15 in this section. Shearers will receive 
25 cents without board compared to 20 
cents last year. The contract includes 
only shearing. We have to sack the 
wool. We have sufficient herders at 
present (March 23). Predators are bad 
here, and are increasing. 

Operational costs are higher this 
year, and the net income is correspond- 
ingly lower. 

J. D. Lee 


Buckeye, Maricopa County 

The condition of the range is bad 
(March 4). It has been cold and dry 
here. However the condition of sheep 
and early lambs which graze on irri- 
gated lands is much better than last 
year. Many November lambs will 
weigh 80 pounds but there will be a cost 
per head on each lamb of from $5 to 
$6. 

Ewe numbers are about the same as 
last year. None of the flocks are being 
fed hay or grain as there is none avail- 
able. Cottonseed cake is not available 
at the present time. 


Shearers are plentiful; 90 per cent 
of the sheep have been shorn. Shearing 
costs are 30 cents for sheep and 60 cents 
for bucks, Growers furnish bags and 
wool twine. We have about enough 
herders to get by (such as they are). 

The loss from predatory animals was 
much smaller than last year. My loss 
was about one per cent. 

The cost of operation, I would say, 


is 30 per cent higher than it was in 1943 
and 1944, 
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A “Granny” wagon in use at the Jump Creek Sheep Company, Marsing, Idaho. This operates 24 
hours a day during the lambing season. Ewes, as soon as they give birth to their lambs, are placed on 
their backs in the wagon, and the lambs are placed in little boxes along one side. They are taken 
immediately to the lambing shed and placed in what is known as a “single” pen, which is an enclosure 
just large enough for one ewe and her lambs. The lamb in the picture is about five minutes old. 
Photo by Walter Menoch 


Most of the sheepmen I have con- 
tacted are very discouraged. They seem 
to be concerned mostly about the 
drought and what the O.P.A. will do. 


T. J. Hudspeth 


Bonita, Graham County 


While two inches of snow fell on the 
10th, the rest of March was dry, windy 
and cold. We have less moisture in the 
ground than for several years past, and 
spring range feed is only fair (March 
26). 

Lambing will start about April 1, 
and shearing about the middle of May. 
The rate for shearing will be 30 cents 
without board, the same as last year. 
The contract includes shearing, corral 
help, sackers and tiers. 


Coyotes are bad and losses on that 
score, high. 
Preston Larson 


California 
Oroville, Butte County 


We had most of our rain in Decem- 
ber; January and February were ex- 
ceptionally cold, and spring feed was 
late coming. Now (March 25) we are 
very much in need of a rain. With a 
good one, we could still have good feed 
this spring. My sheep have wintered 
just fair. 

We had good weather for lambing 
and were able to get sufficient help. 
Have heard of no contracts for spring 
lambs to any extent. One buyer near 
here is reported paying $18 to $20 for 
young ewes in the wool with lamb by 
side. 

Shearing will start here about April 
1. 

The coyote situation is bad; have had 
to corral every night and then lose 
some in the day time. I lost feeder 
lambs all season that were in small 
fields on Ladino clover only two miles 
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from town. That’s the first time coyotes 

have bothered there to any extent. 
Feed is getting higher all the time 

and harder to get. Herb Compton 


Hayward, Alameda County 

Feed on the range (March 1) is very 
short compared to the last two years. 
The outlook is not good in this district 
as the grass will soon go to seed. My 
sheep wintered very well and we have 
finished lambing, for which we had 
warm, rainy weather, and sufficient 
help. No lambs are being contracted 
for fall delivery in this section, but they 
are being contracted at 14 cents and 
14%4 cents farther north. 

Shearing will begin April 20. I don’t 
know what the shearing rate will be 
this year, but it was 25 cents with 
board included last year. The contract 
includes only shearing and the grower 
does the rest. 

Costs of production have gone up, 
and production has been curtailed by 
the O.P.A. policies. The predator situ- 
ation is very good this year. 

Chester Cook 


Colorado 


La Jara, Conejos County 


San Luis Valley has had the finest 
winter in 30 years. A good lamb and 
wool crop is assured. Snow in the 
mountains is far below normal (March 
28); however, San Luis Valley has 
never had a crop failure. 

E. C. Hutchinson 


Kremmling, Grand County 


We have had a long, cold winter, but 
the indications for early spring grass 
are better than usual. There is still 
some snow on our ranch (March 26). 
Our sheep wintered very well despite 
the fact that there was no corn avail- 
able. 


Lambing starts April 20 here. The 
labor situation in this connection looks 
better than a year ago. 


Shearing rates this year will run 25 
cents and board with the contract in- 
cluding tier and tromper. This com- 
pares with 22 cents a year ago. Shear- 


ing will start in this section around 
April 8. 


Wools have not been signed up by 
handlers here yet, but they will be 
soon. Last year, a small interest on 
advances was charged from the load- 
ing date. 


The coyotes in this section are be. 
ing held down because of the availabili- 
ty of good trappers. We have sufficient 
herders and the situation in that respect 
looks good at present. 

Our 1945 financial showing is better 
than in 1944 due to better lambs and a 
stronger price on feeders because of 
the lamb subsidy. 

—G. O. Hackwith 


Idaho 


Lava Hot Springs, Bannock County 


The range is still covered with snow 
in Bannock County (March 21). My 
sheep have wintered satisfactorily, and 
lambing has just started. So far we have 
had good weather for lambing and have 
been able to get sufficient help. No 








STEWAR] SHEARING EQUIPMENT 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR LOCAL 
HARDWARE OR FARM SUPPLY DEALER 





SINGLE UNIT 
PORTABLE 
SHEARING 
MACHINE 












Complete with 4 
engine, SET 
UP, ready togo. 


Dam 


POWER SHEARING 
MACHINES 


Have the new, 
improved Clutch 
Bracket. Simple in 
design, compact and 
sturdy in construc- 
tion, built for long 
years of service. Two 
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Available types: VB-1, 2-section 
with either jointed shaft for perma- 
2 or 3 section nent mounting(asshown) 
jointed shaft. can be operated from a 


\¥h.p.electric motor. The 
VB-2 (not shown) has a 
3-section jointed shaft for 
operation from any gasoline 
engine % h. p. or more. Can 


E-B WIDE 
HANDPIECE 











we 
= Ne € 


1} f- —< 
or: ‘e This is the Handpiece 


that stands up under 
the high speed required 
by expert, shearers. High 
quality tool steel used in all 
partssubjected to wear makes 

this Handpiece last longer. 
Careful distribution of weight 
gives the “‘feel” the experts ap- 
preciate. E-B Handpiece, Cat. No. 
EB. Shipping wt.,4 lbs. Price $13.95, 


SHEARMASTER 
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The VD-1 STEWART Single Unit Portable shearing 
machine can be carried in, and operated from the trunk 
of an automobile or from the rear of a pick-up truck. 
Can also be set as a permanent installation in the barn. 
Complete with easy starting Briggs & Stratton gasoline 
engine, clutch bracket, 13-inch grinder discs, emery 
circles, comb and cutter holder, brush, cement, three 
section jointed shaft, E-B wide handpiece, 2 G287 
combs, 4 P2311 cutters. Catalog No. VD-1. Shipping 
wt. 154 Ibs. Price $125. 

The VE-2, Double Unit Portable shearing machine 
(not illustrated), complete with Bri & Stratton 4- 
cycle 144 h.p. gasoline engine, 2 clutch brackets, 13-inch 

inder disc, emery circles, comb and cutter holder, 

rush, cement, 2 three-section jointed shafts, 2 E-B 
wide handpieces, 4 G287 combs, 8 P2311 cutters. Cat- 










be mounted on rear of a 
pick-up truck, the trunk of 
an automobile, or on a trailer. 
Both types have the latest 
Stewart E-B Handpiece, 2 
combs, and 4 cutters. Cat. 
No. VB-1. Shipping wt., 28 
Ibs. Price $48.95. Cat. No. 
VB-2. Shipping wt., 34 Ibs. 
Price $56.95. 


The famous STEWART 
SHEARMASTER —fast, 
owerful, easy-to-use. 
or the farm flock. New, 

extra-powerful, ball- 
bearing motor right in 
the handle. New, im- 
proved E-B Tension 
Control. With the 
Universal, 110-120 
Volt motor, 2 shear- 
ing combs and 4 
cutters. €at. No.3], 
Shipping wt., 51bs. 
Price $27.45. 














Ideal for shear- 
ing the average 
farm flock; tag- 
ging, shearing 

wool-blind sheep, 
and removing wool 


alog No. VE-2. Shipping ‘wt. 196 Ibs. Price $185.00. from dead sheep. 
Meade and Guoranteed by 
7 — SUNBEAM CORPORATION Western Office: 
ept. formerly W. 4th St. 
5600 W. Roosevelt Rd. CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. ‘<a teed ai ; 
Chicago 50, Ill. OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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lambs are being contracted for fall de- 
livery. 

Shearing in this section will begin 
about June 1. No sale of yearling ewes 
have been made recently. Wools were 
signed up quite early by handlers. We 
have been able to obtain a sufficient 
number of herders. 

The predatory animals situation is 
quite serious. 

There was smaller net income in 1945 
than in 1944 and expenses were higher. 

Mable K. Hillman 


Montana 


Shelby, Tooele County 


The weather here has been favor- 
able in March. It is too soon to know 
what the condition of feed will be on 
the spring range as grass cannot be 
estimated until May in this territory. 
The sheep have wintered very well. 
Lambing starts about March 25, but 
most outfits will lamb in late April and 
early May. Apparently we will have 
more kelp available for lambing this 
year. Lambs are being contracted for 
fall delivery; wether lambs at 12 cents; 
mixed lambs at 13 cents; and ewe lambs 
at 134 cents. Yearling ewes in wool 
have been sold for $16 for immediate 
delivery. 

The sheep here have not been shorn 
yet (March 23). Shearing begins June 
15. I understand 30 cents is the price 
to be paid shearers this year. Last 
year’s rate was 274 cents. The labor 
contract includes just shearers — 
wranglers are furnished by grower. 
Wools have not been signed up by 
handlers yet, but if money is advanced, 
no interest is charged. 

The predatory animal situation is 
fair. We need more trappers. 

Douglas Parker 


Content, Phillip County 


Range conditions are not too good 
(March 29). Although the weather has 
been good during the month, the feed 
is very short on the range. Our sheep 
have wintered fairly well; they’ve been 
fed 40 per cent protein soybean cake 
since the first of December. 

Lambing has not started yet, but I 
think help will be more plentiful than 
in the past. No lambs have been con- 
tracted yet that I know of. 

We expect to shear about the middle 
of June. 

There are no trappers here, but plen- 
ty of coyotes. 

J. M. Oxart 
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New Mexico 


Farmington, San Juan County 

Range conditions are about normal 
(March 28). The sheep are in fair con- 
dition. Shearing will commence in 
April; some of the clip has been signed 
up. No interest was charged on the 
money advanced for the wool. 

The coyote situation is very bad. I am 
very much in favor of a bounty. We 
have a program started in our state 
which we think will work out and hope 
other states will join us. We under- 
stand Utah has been very successful 
with her bounty system. 

O. J. Carson 


South Dakota 


Isabel, Dewey County 


My sheep have wintered well. Feed 
is not too good on the spring range yet 
as the grass is just starting. We had 
a good winter compared to the two 
previous years. Lambing has not start- 
ed yet, but the labor situation is not 
too promising. Little help is available, 
and that which is, is very poor. 

Shearing will begin around the mid- 


dle of June; however, I do not know 
what the rate of pay will be. It was 
25 cents with board last year. The 
contract includes everything but brand- 
ing. 

Some wool has been signed up by 
handlers. No interest is charged on 
money advanced. 


This section needs some hard rains 
to fill up water holes and dams, because 
the water supply is very short. There 
has been plenty of slow rain which has 
soaked up the ground, but none of it 
ran into the dams, etc. Predatory ani- 
mals are bad here. 


Eldon Rosander 


Fairpoint, Meade County 


The range is in generally good con- 
dition (March 6), but it is a little dry 
in places. The sheep flocks in this sec- 
tion are the best I have seen for a num- 
ber of years. We are running about the 
same number of ewes as last year and 
about half are being fed hay or grain. 
All had to be fed last year because of 
the snow. We have been able to get a 
sufficient supply of concentrates. Al- 
falfa hay in the stack is $15. 

The outlook for shearers is pretty 
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? Shearing time 


is PTZ time 


At shearing time—when you handle each sheep in- 
dividually—don’t pass up an excellent opportunity 
to give each sheep its spring dose of PTZ. For this 
special spring worming, use either PTZ Pellets or 
PTZ Powder in a drench. 


After this individual worming, keep PTZ Pasture 
Mix in a self-feeder where your flock can go to it 
whenever they want. It supplies salt, simple minerals, 
and enough PTZ to destroy worm eggs. 


PTZ is phenothiazine at its best. It is sold only 
in branded packages, for your protection. Warn- 
ing—use only as directed on the package. Get PTZ 


3 i} from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 
T —phenothiazine at its best 
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A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 


A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 


























PATEL STAMP WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2nd. SO. SALT LAKE CITY2, UTAH 





BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 






SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years ‘‘The Standard Brand of the West"’ 











A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


In these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering. driving sheep and goats! 





DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCESPRINGS, TEXAS 





as 


good this year. I am not sure, but I 
think the shearing rate will be the same 
as last year, which is 25 cents. I have 
a sufficient number of herders. 


Losses from predatory animals were 
greater this year than last. We had 
some trouble with dogs. 


Donald H. Remington 


Ralph, Harding County 


The range at this time is fair (March 
14); sheep flocks are also fair. Fewer 
ewes were run this year compared to 
a year ago. A very small proportion 
are being fed hay or grain—about the 
same number as were fed last year. 


Costs of operation were about the 
same the past year as they were in 
1943 and 1944. Predators took about 
a 1 per cent toll last year, which was 
about the same as the previous year. 
We have a sufficient number of herd- 
ers. 


Concentrates are available at $70 per 
ton, while alfalfa hay is $10 per ton. 


Robert Parks 


Rapid City, Pennington County 


We are having a fine winter here. 
There is no snow now (March 14) and 
we have had very little all winter. The 
streams are all open and livestock and 
range conditions are the best in the 
45 years I have lived here. 


Most stockmen are feeding some 
cake or grain. It just seems to be a 
habit to put the wool or calf crop back 
in the stock during the winter regard- 
less of the weather. 


Livestock numbers are all down in 
this part of the country; sheep 22 per 
cent and cattle about 5 per cent. 


There will be a large carryover of 
hay. There have been complaints about 
the lack of moisture, but we have had 
very little trouble wintering without 
snow. 


Planes are getting a lot of the coyotes, 
and South Dakota has a $10 bounty on 
them. I would like to see a national 
bounty law similar to the one in South 
Dakota for the eighteen western states. 
It is questionable, however, if South Da- 
kota could pay bounty on coyotes from 
adjoining states. 


There is very little lambing until the 
last of April and the fore part of May. 


Claude E. Olson 


Utah 


Orderville, Kane County 

I am running about one-fourth fewer 
ewes this year, but I think the decrease 
in the county as a whole is greater, 

The ranges are extremely dry with 
poor prospects for early spring feed 
(February 27). There is a lot of dry 
feed, and the flocks are in good shape 
for this time of the year. None are be- 
ing fed hay or gray. Only grain pellets 
are available with prices ranging from 
$3.55 to $3.85 per hundred. 

We do not have enough herders. Los- 
ses from predators ran up to 5 per cent 
last year. 

Myron A. Holgate 


Panguitch, Garfield County 


Range conditions have not been too 
favorable until we had recent storms, 
which should improve them hence- 
forth. 

About 75 per cent of the ewes are 
left here. A number of sheepmen have 
sold out the past year due to unsound 
governmental policies, the increase in 
operating costs, and the cuts in forest 
permits. Some are changing to cattle, 
and others are just going out of the 
sheep business. 


Very few ewes are being fed hay or 
grain—just a few small farm flocks. 
This is about the same as last year. 
Sheep flocks are in generally good con- 
dition (March 21). 


The shearing rate will probably be 
the same as last year, although I have 
heard of no definite rate. I think we 
will be able to get the number of shear- 
ers we will need. Most of the wool has 
been signed up by handlers. 


We have not been able to obtain cot- 
tonseed cake, but grain pellets in small 
quantities are available at $68 per 
ton. Alfalfa hay is $20 per ton. 


We have plenty of herders. We had 
a 5 per cent loss from predatory ani- 
mals, which is about the same as the 
year before. 

J. Usher Henrie 


Wyoming 


Casper, Natrona County 


Wyoming was fortunate in having 
one of the best winters that I have ex- 
perienced in the past 50 years, although 
at times we did not have sufficient mois- 
ture for our stock. 
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The cost per head for running sheep 
and cattle will not be over half of what 
it was last year. At the beginning of 
the winter, hay was $25 to $30 per ton, 
baled and delivered at the ranch, which 
was about the same as the previous 
year. However, during the last month 
the price of hay has decreased from $2 
to $3 per ton. There appears to be quite 
a lot of hay in the stacks at present 
(March 12) which will probably not 
be baled or fed this winter. 

While our feeding expense is less, 
other expenses seem to be steadily in- 
creasing. This is true for farm machi- 
nery trucks, and food, which are all 
hard to get. H. B. Pearce 


Cody, Park County 

Sheep flocks here run from good to 
fair condition, (March 17). The range 
is dry, however. Ewes run this year 
are in better shape than a year ago. All 
are being fed hay or grain, as they were 
last year. 


We have not been able to get enough 
concentrates. Corn is selling at $2.75 
per hundred and alfalfa hay for $15 a 
ton. 


The shearing outlook is fair. Practi- 
cally all of the wool has been signed up 
by handlers. 


We do not have a sufficient number 
of herders. Our losses due to predators 
were less than a year ago, but ran up 
to 5 per cent. Fred W. Schultz 





Preparing the Wool Clip 
(Cont, frem page 22) 


lowing classifications are most useful: 


EWE TAGS 
YEARLING CRUTCHINGS 
BUCK BURRY AND 
BLACK SEEDY 


Marking the bags in this manner will 
enable appraisers to evaluate a clip 
more accurately. 


(10) Care In Branding—When sheep 
are branded, growers should always re- 
member that the branding substance 
must be removed, with considerable 
waste and expense, before the wool en- 
ters the manufacturing processes. The 
brand mark should be small, and only 
one mark should be made on each ani- 
mal. Only fluids that are suitable for 
branding should be used. Tar or its 
products, or common house paints, are 
never suitable. Use only enough 
branding fluid to make a clear and dur- 
able mark. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 




















Portland 4, Oregon 








When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 
Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St., 




















LIVE STOCK MARKING CHALK 


A grease chalk suitable for marking sheep and 
lambs in grading and sorting. 
Colors: Red, green. yellow, blue. 
Price: $12.50 per gross: $6.75 per half-gross. 
F.O.B. St. Louis. Wrapped in individual cartons. 
Canvas carrying bags at 25 cents each. 
This chalk in use by commission firms, stock yards 
and sheepmen over the country. 

S & S SUPPLY CO. . 
2106 A Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 















065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND BRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 
9OLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTES 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


74 AMERICAN TURPERTINE & TAR CO_flew Oriesee, ta. 


















MUNRO, KINCAID, EXGEHILL, te. 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Summer and Melcher Streets 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





























Idaho's Auxiliary Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers was held in Boise, Idaho, at the 
time of the state wool growers’ conven- 
tion, January 6, 7 and 8. A local com- 
mittee, headed by Mrs. James Farmer, 
organized the activities for the visiting 
wool growers’ wives. 

Registration took place in the form 
of a reception on the Mezzanine floor 
of the Owyhee Hotel from 7:30 to 9:30, 
Sunday evening, January 6. More than 
70 ladies participated, greeting old 
friends and making new acquaintances. 
Punch and wafers were served. Beauti- 
ful organ music was enjoyed through- 
out the evening. 

A wool display and bazaar, under 
the leadership of Mrs. C. W. Coiner and 
Mrs. J. W. Robertson of Twin Falls, 
was held during the evening and the 
following morning. This proved to be 
a very delightful and worth-while af- 
fair. Wool hats, bags, scarves, rugs, toys 
and infants’ wear were shown. The 
items were sold quickly, and besides 
furnishing an exchange of ideas and 
providing revenue for the organization, 
they furnished good advertising ma- 
terial for the wool industry. 

The Ladies’ Luncheon was held at 
the Boise Hotel at noon Monday, Janu- 
ary 7, with Mrs. John B. Archabal, Jr., 
presiding. Music was furnished by a 
stringed trio. Several door prizes were 
given to ladies holding lucky numbers. 
A wool blanket, donated by Purina 
Mills, went to Mrs. T. C. Bacon of 
Twin Falls; a beautiful tanned sheep 
pelt, donated by the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, went to Mrs. W. L. 
Beers of Salt Lake. A third prize, a 
handmade pillow done in the afgham 
stitch and trimmed with wool cross- 
stitch embroidery, was donated by Mrs. 
C. W. Coiner, president of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary. A fourth prize, a wool 
needlepoint picture, was donated by 
Mrs. Merle L. Drake. The prizes were 
attractively gift wrapped, featuring 
wool pompons and pretty bows of 
bright colored yarn. 

Individual favors for the luncheon 
were gift wrappings for a small pack- 
age, colorful paper rolled and tied with 
harmonizing wool yarn and placed be- 
side each plate. These added color and 
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Auxiliary Activities 


life to the table decoration, besides 
offering suggestion for tying gifts. 

The business session of the Women’s 
Auxiliary was held immediately fol- 
lowing the luncheon, with Mrs. C. W. 
Coiner presiding. There was a general 
discussion of the business of the auxil- 
iary for the past year. 

The banquet was a delightful affair, 
which the Idaho Bulletin described as 
follows: 

The annual banquet and dance took place 
at the Owyhee Hotel Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 7, with Paris Martin of Boise acting 
as toastmaster. The highlight of the even- 
ing was “Sheep in the Plastic Age,” pre- 
sented by W. Jenkins, merchandise buyer 
for Falk’s Mercantile, Boise. This was a 
showing of plasticized sheep pelts made into 
fur coats and known under the general 
trade name of “mouton.” These beautiful 
coats, four different styles, worn by at- 
tractive models were presented in a 
most showmanship manner, accompanied 
by a splendid talk to the growers on what 
the industry might expect if the plasticized 
age continues to strike favorably with the 
public. This was indeed looking into the 
future and Mr. Jenkins’ knowledge of furs 
showed growers that they had something 
if their industry would only foster it and 
protect it. He pointed out that although 
they were all called “moutons,” it was 
time for some one in the sheep industry to 
come forward with a classification of the 
different types, as there was a wide spread 
variation in their quality. He suggested 
that they be set up with different trade 
names, so that the better ones could be 
distinguished from the more common run 
of “mouton.” 


The ladies’ meeting concluded with 
a no-hostess luncheon held at the 
Owyhee Hotel, Tuesday noon January 
8, at which time Mrs. C. W. Coiner, 
outgoing president, was presented with 
a silver tray, a gift from the Women’s 
Auxiliary in appreciation of the service 
rendered to the organization during 
the past two years. 


President’s Report 


The President, endeavoring to stimu- 
late interest and at the same time try- 
ing to put the organization on a firm 
financial basis, so that the members 
can participate in a state-wide pro- 
gram of education and promotion, has 
felt the need of a larger and more en- 
thusiastic membership. In order to ob- 
tain this, it was decided to try the 
bazaar and display idea. She realized 
that in this type of activity every one 
could participate. Not only ladies who 
do hand work, but ladies who have 
ideas, ladies who enjoy the art of sales- 
manship, ladies who have business abil- 





ity, as well as ladies who are good buy- 
ers are necessary to carry on a suc- 
cessful bazaar. 

The result of bazaar work is not 
merely measured in terms of dollars 
and cents. It should be valued accord- 
ing to exchange of ideas, and amount of 
treative interest shown. Ladies are 
stimulated to work with wool, to talk 
wool, and to wear wool, which, after all, 
is the primary object of the organiza- 
tion. 

A wool display was held at a tea 
given at the home of Mrs. J. W. Robert- 
son in Twin Falls, at the time of the 
annual ram sale in Filer. Two bazaars 
were sponsored in the state during the 
year, and one in Salt Lake at the time 
of the National Convention. Two hun- 
dred dollars net was realized, $45 of 
which was donated to the National 
Auxiliary for education work, and the 
remainder is to be used in the state for 
prizes in the 4-H program for the com- 
ing year. 


New Officers 


The new officers elected for the com- 
ing two years are Mrs. Merle L. Drake, 
Challis, president; Mrs. J. W. Jones, 
Hagerman, vice president; Mrs. Claus 
Burstedt, May, secretary - treasurer; 
and Mrs. J. W. Robertson, Twin Falls, 
historian. 

It is the desire of the newly elected 
officers to further the program begun 
by Mrs. Coiner and strive to enroll a 
large group of wool grower ladies who 
will be interested in teaching the prop- 
erties of wool to the consuming public. 


Lemhi County Organizes 
WIVES of the Lemhi County Wool 


Growers met in Salmon, Idaho, 
the afternoon of February 22 to talk 
over plans for organizing an auxiliary 
to the Lemhi County Wool Growers As- 
sociation, 

Two of the state auxiliary officers, 
Mrs. Merle Drake of Challis, president 
and Mrs. Claus Burstedt of May, secre- 
tary, were present. 


Mrs. Drake gave a talk explaining 
the part that women can do in keeping 
wool before the eyes of the consuming 
public, as the fiber of first importance. 
She also pointed out the advantages of 
belonging to the organization. 


The National Wool Grower 
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The highlight of the meeting was a 
large wool display of hand made and 
commercially made wool articles. They 
ranged from afghan sweaters, needle- 
point, hats, bags, scarfs, pillows, dolls 
to rugs and children’s toys. Gift wrap- 
ping with wool yarn was featured; also 
handmade place cards and hair bows. 

There were fourteen ladies present 
and much interest and enthusiasm was 


shown. Eight new members were tak- 
en into the state organization. Mrs. 
Donald Ball of Tendoy, Idaho, was ap- 
pointed key woman to head the future 
activities to be carried on in the county. 

This same type of meeting is to be 
carried on in Custer County at the 
time of the livestock meeting in Mac- 
kay. It is hoped that similar meetings 
can be held through the state. 








Utah Plans for Year's Work 


At the final executive meeting of the 
annual state convention the follow- 
ing general committee was appointed: 
Mrs. J, T. Murdock, Heber City, Utah. 
General Chairman 
Mrs. S. I. Greer, 803 Westminster Avenue, 
Salt Lake City, Utah . . Wool Promotion 
Mrs. D. R. Seeley, Vernal, Utah 
= ne e\are Meat Promotion 
Mrs. Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 
. Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs, Jay Kearn, 166 Q Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah ..... Program 
Mrs. Emory Smith, 1835 Yalecrest 
Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah..... 
. Magazine and Publicity 
Mrs. Sterling Ercanbrack, FIO: 6 cw « 
a avews Parliamentarian 
Mrs. W. S. Hatch, Woods anaes, Utah. 
gy tte Historian 
The various local pone were ad- 
vised to follow the same setup as the 
state auxiliary has. The chairmen are 
to keep in touch with the state chair- 
man, working with and through her, 
following and passing on their sugges- 
tions so they can reach out over the 
state and all help each other that this 
year may be profitable and enjoyable 
to all. 
The duties of the various commit- 
tees were defined as follows: 
The State President to serve as Gen- 
eral Chairman. 


Wool Promotion 

Chairman and as many committee 
members as deemed necessary to carry 
out: 

1. Study . . Uses, origin; see that 
material is placed in hands of 
schools and groups, etc. 
Contests and Clothing . . 
charge of contest, etc. 

3. Novelties . . To be responsible for 
finding new ideas for use of yarn 
and to help with displays. 


.Take 


Meat Promotion 


Chairman and as many committee 
members as deemed necessary. All 
plan and work together for: 


April, 1946 


1. Study . . Nutrition, etc.; see that 
-harts and pamphlets are placed 
in hands of schools, study groups 
and markets. 

2. Demonstration . . Work with club 
groups. Make arrangements 
through County Home Demon- 
stration agents if possible. 

3. Find special recipes (lamb). See 
that they are distributed. 


Program 
State chairman and as many com- 
mittee members as deemed necessary 
to carry out: 
1. To outline a suggestive year’s pro- 
gram for chapters to follow. 


Magazine and Publicity 

Be responsible for seeing that news 
of the activities of the chapter be sent 
to newspapers for publication and pub- 
licity. 
Historian 

To keep the history book and keep it 
up-to-date. Display 
and make it interesting and worthy of 
a fine organization. 


Parliamentarian 

To keep one informed on all or any 
rules or questions about rules that may 
arise. 

A State Fair chairman has also been 
appointed for the state and each chap- 
ter will be asked to appoint one for 


their county to aid with the state fair 
exhibit. 


Vernal (Utah) Chapter Work 


HIS past year, under the charming 
and capable leadership of Mrs. D. 
R. Seeley, a large membership has de- 
veloped. We have met in the mem- 
bers’ homes and have had most enjoy- 
able times. 
A number of afghans have been made 
out of used woolen material, cut in 





it occasionally. 


GREETINGS 

At this time we face many condi- 
tions which will take fortitude, under- 
standing and tolerance. May we as 
wool growers meet these like true 
Americans, keeping our faith and 
courage undaunted. 

We are engaged in an essential in- 
dustry; a spoke in the great wheel 
of progress, and due to research, pro- 
cessing, and breeding, we have to 
offer to the world, super-products and 
are proud of our part. 

We are looking forward to the year’s 
work, deeming it a privilege to associ- 
ate with the woolgrowers and auxiliary 
members all over the nation. 

The members of the Utah Wool 
Growers Auxiliary extend greetings to 
all. May success and happiness 

attend you 
Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Heber, Utah 








nine-inch squares, buttonholed around 
with bright yarn, then sewed together 
to make a most attractive covering for 
the lap. These have been sent to our 
soldiers at Bushnell Hospital. 

If you were to drop in at one of our 
meetings you would find the members 
with a block of wool, passing balls of 
yarn around for choice of colors. As 
they sew they listen to articles read 
from the Wool Grower Magazine or 
something else pertaining to the in- 
dustry, or chattering merrily, as women 
love to do. 

We have also had a lot of fun mak- 
ing dogs of yarn. These are crocheted 
with a loop stitch and are the cutest 
things one could imagine. Any child 
would be glad to have one to cuddle. 

Last November, the Utah Auxiliary 
officers were to visit us. The members 
prepared a very delicious hot dinner 
to be served when they arrived. A 
snowstorm that morning made the 
trip impossible, as the canyon roads 
were slippery. We enjoyed the fine 
dinner and program ourselves, but one 
could sense the spirit of disappoint- 
ment in not having our guests. 

In connection with our promotion 
work, Mrs. Charles Hatch prepared a 
lesson on “Wool and its Usage,” which 
was given before L. D. S. Relief So- 
cieties and other club groups. 

We have gotten a lot of new recipes 
and ideas from the Friendship Cook 
Book made up of recipes from our 
ladies all over the state of Utah. It was 
a project we feel the state auxiliary 
should be highly praised for. 


Mrs. B. H. Stringham 
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Drive the Water to the 
Sheep 


(Continued from page 11) 


troughs and 2 truck loads of 1,200 gal- 
lons each. After the first herd is wa- 
tered the troughs may be moved to a 
new location for the second herd. 

The job is more easily done when 
two outfits work together. Two men 
can easily move the troughs, the num- 
ber of troughs required is reduced to 
half, and each herd is watered more 
expeditiously, and with less crowding. 


Equipment 

Truck—A 1% to 2-ton long wheel 
base, heavy-duty truck equipped with 
heavy-duty oversize tires has been 
found suitable for water hauling. Such 
trucks handle the load well and in addi- 
tion they can be used to haul feed, live- 
stock, wool, and in many cases serve as 
all-purpose trucks around the head- 
quarters ranches during other periods 
of the year. 

Tanks—Tanks in which to haul wa- 
ter should be substantial, free from 
leaks, and equipped with lids, valves, 
and hoses for drainage. Water that 
leaks out is wasted and adds greatly 
to the cost of hauling. 

The most desirable tanks have a ca- 
pacity of 500 to 600 gallons, are round 
or flat, and approximately 6 or 7 feet 
in length. Two tanks of this size mount- 
ed crosswise just back of the cab make 
a convenient load for a 1% heavy duty 
truck. Such tanks are relatively light, 
can be loaded and unloaded easily, and 
the side and end thrusts that result 
from movement of the water are mini- 
mized. Flat tanks lower the center of 
gravity and permit the weight to be 
more equally distributed than with 
round tanks. On the other hand, they 
do not drain as readily as round ones. 
Tanks should be securely fastened to 
the truck bed or chassis to prevent 
creep and vibration, and located so that 
when filled, the load is balanced. Loose, 
empty tanks dance along the truck bed 
and the vibration soon cracks the 
seams. The forward and backward 
motion of the water in single, large cyl- 
indrical tanks of 1,000 to 1,200-gallon 
capacity produces tremendous end 
thrust, especially when only part of the 
load is used unless they are equipped 
with effective baffle plates. 


Troughs—Troughs 1 foot deep, 2 feet 
wide, and 734 feet long at the base, 
flaring on all sides to a top measure- 
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ment of 214 feet wide by 8 feet long, 
constructed of 18-gage galvanized iron, 
and rimmed at the top with 1l-inch 
angle iron have proved very satisfac- 
tory for sheep. The seams and corners 
should be reinforced to prevent break- 
ing. Such troughs are easily handled, 
nest compactly for hauling, and are 
wide enough to permit sheep to drink 
on both sides without being pushed into 
the trough. Troughs should be kept in 
good repair, and handled carefully to 
prevent breaking and leaking. 


Well, Storage Tanks, and Roads 

In some localitites several bands of 
sheep depend on a single well during 
dry weather when demands often 
greatly exceed the pumping capacity. 
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As a result, all the flocks dependent 
on the well are inadequately served, 
On areas of winter range where per- 
manent watering places are too far 
separated, additional wells needs to be 
developed to provide water for range 
flocks and to reduce the hauling dis- 
tances, and loading areas and places to 
turn around improved. 

On many winter ranges storage and 
loading facilities need to be improved, 
At strategic pumped wells and at seeps 
where the flow is very small, storage 
tanks need to be large enough to carry 
the flocks over several days during 
periods of emergency when equipment 
is broken. Where sheep depend entire- 
ly on a single well, 10- to 15-gallon 
storage capacity for each sheep will 
provide a safe margin. This amount of 
water is adequate to carry the sheep 
over 15 to 20 days. 

Water loading can be accomplish- 
ed easily if storage tanks are construct- 
ed on high ground, with pipes installed 
so that the water will flow into the 
trucks by gravity. Pipes should be 2 
to 3 inches in diameter and equipped 
with good valves so that loading can 
be accomplished quickly and easily, 
without loss of water, especially if the 
supply is limited. 

At present there is a fairly good net- 
work of access roads on many winter 
range areas. However, there is a need 
for additional roads to radiate out from 
wells and springs to various parts of 
the range, especially in broad valleys 
where additional supplemental water 
is most urgently needed. 


Hauling water to livestock on the 
winter ranges of the Intermountain re- 
gion is economical and profitable. Sheep 
that receive ample fresh water every 
day graze quietly, fill up, and remain 
in better flesh than those which are 
forced to travel long distances to water 
at 2- or 3-day intervals. Stockmen who 
wish to get the greatest benefit from 
hauling water should adopt the follow- 
ing rules: 


1. Water the sheep every day when 

snow is not readily available. 

2. Move troughs after each watering. 

3. Place the troughs well apart to al- 
low the sheep to drink without 

crowding. 

4. Put the troughs ahead of the herd 
and let the sheep graze quietly to 
water. 

. Use plenty of troughs. 

. Use good equipment—A cobbled- 
up outfit with leaky troughs and 
tanks costs the operator money. 


Oo 
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time-saving Strategic Middle Route unit- 
ing the East with the West Coast... are 


plus advantages only Union Pacific 
provides. 


Union Pacific traffic experts are located in metro- 
politan cities from coast to coast. Call on them 


to assist in solving your transportation problems. 
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% Union Pacific will, upon 
request, gladly furnish 
industrial or mercantile 
concerns with informa- 
tion regarding available 
sites having trackage 
facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 

Nebraska. 
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October 28 and 29, 1946 


More than $5, 000. 00 in Prizes 


Offered by the Union Stock Yard & Transit Co. 
of Chicago and by the Aberdeen-Angus, Here- 


ford, and Shorthorn Breed Associations. 








The cattle will be judged on Monday, October 





28, in four classes—steer and heifer calves, year- 





ling steers and heifers—in carlots of 20 head 





each. 





All entries sold at auction on Tuesday, October 





29. No entry fees. 





Plan now to market your feeders at Chicago 





through this event and benefit by the big buy- 





ing demand that will be centered in Chicago 





at that time. The 52 loads of steer calves at the 
1945 Show averaged $16.19 per cwt. 
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